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This is Lewis B. Allyn 


who made Westfield, Massachusetts, 
famous as The Pure Food Town 


Professor Allyn comes to THE LADIES’ WORLD from the Editorial 
Staff of COLLIER’S WEEKLY—where his work in the cause of pure food 
has attracted nation wide attention. 


His first article as Food Editor will appear in the March issue of 
THE LADIES’ WORLD—followed by a regular monthly department in 
which he will tell you how to protect yourself against impure, low grade 
and harmful foods, beverages and medical preparations. 


BUY THE MARCH ISSUE OF 


THELADIES WORLD 


On All News Stands February 18th 
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Captains of Industry 
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| ments of recent history. 
| day. 


| generally distrustful of Mr. Wilson. 
a noise like a real man,” he said. 
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A Leader 


HE reception given to Woodrow Wilson’s 
trust policy by the business world is one of 
the most significant and interesting develop- 
A business friend of 
ours was talking about public affairs the other 
He had voted for Mr. Taft and had been 
“He makes 
“T think he 
will stand among our presidents next to Wash- 
ington and Lincoln.” 

As the business world has made up its mind to 
follow him, so has Congress. When he first 
threw away precedent and read his own message, 
he was received with a cold and hostile silence. 
The second time he appeared, there was scat- 
tered applause. The third time he was received 
with enthusiasm. He had won, partly because 
his ideas were right and partly because he “had 
shown the ability to gain victories. The public 
likes a winner, and the President who is able to 
do things inspires the same loyalty in Representa- 
tives and Senators and the rest of us that vic- 
torious generals or champion baseball players 
inspire. Happily Mr. Wilson gives every proof 
of deserving the immense power that is now lodged 
in his hands. He is not only the real leader in 
Washington; he is the one essential leader. If he 
should be taken away tomorrow, and succeeded 
by the well-meaning Vice-President, progress in 
legislation for the present would be at an end. 

It is a masterful gift to combine courtesy and 
a reassuring manner with firmness and a drastic 
programme, as the President did in his Trust 
message. He is a radical; conservatives have 
often called him an extreme radical; and yet 
the time has come when he frightens nobody. 
The time has come when those ideas which we 
all feel to be right can be put into practice with- 
out being regarded by the business world as 
so much dynamite. Rapid indeed has been the 
progress since the Fourth of March: the tariff 
system initiated, that we have been confronting 
with fear for a generation; our old currency 
system overthrown and a more democratic one 
introduced; the whole nature of private monopoly 


| facing a change, and almost no one found to 
| doubt that the President’s outline of this change 
_ will be carried through. Through these rapid 


steps ahead, much glory must come to the man 
who holds the most responsible office. Of course, 
the underlying causes can be traced far back. 


_ They can be traced to the insurgent Republicans, 


to Roosevelt, to La Follette, to Bryan, to the 
Populists. They can be traced across the ocean 
to successful experiments in many different lands. 
They can be traced back to the invention of the 


Week ending Saturday, February 7, 1914 


| printing press and the harnessing of steam. 





But, 
however much we may believe that progress is 
inevitable, we must realize also that it is greater 
or less in degree according to the leadership of 
the moment, and that those who have property 
gain many and many an unjust victory over 
those who have not. Therefore, when those who 
sympathize with the movement toward fairness of 
spirit, brotherhood, justice, the essentials of the 
Christian religion, find themselves with the advan- 
tage of so competent a leader, new energy is given 
to the effort to do good, and new hope is given 
to those who struggle against many obstacles. 


The Sherman Law 
” NSCRAMBLING” proceeds apace. Each 


week brings news that another important 
merger is to be dissolved, and the work of a 
decade undone. First it was the Telephone- 
Western Union; then the New Haven-Boston & 
Maine with numerous steamship and trolley sub- 
sidiaries; then the Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville 
& Nashville: meanwhile J. P. Morgan & Co. 
declare Interlocking Directorates “things incon- 
venient.”” An attorney-general determined to en- 
force the Sherman Law is a mighty “discourager 
of hesitancy.”” When it is strengthened and sup- 
plemented as the President recommends, the 
disintegration of the Money Trust will be in sight. 


Naturally 


HE New York Sun opposes the President’s 

policy on Trusts. Why not? It opposed 
Grover Cleveland and supported Tammany 
Hall. There must be one newspaper in every 
great metropolis supported by illicit money. 


Machinery 


N a few short years the higher forms of music 
have been put into millions of homes by a 
mechanical invention, making almost as vast a 
human difference in that field as the invention of 
the printing press made in literature. “But,” 
you say, “long before the talking machine, or even 
the piano, was invented, the people had their 
popular songs and other forms of simple music.” 
Yes, and also before the printing press they had 
their oral legends and their oral ballads, but the 
printing press brought the great field of thought 
in words to the millions, and likewise the great 
fields of thinking in music have been brought to 
the masses by the triumphs of the last few years. 
Whomever else you may criticise, take off your 
hat, O you Believer in Progress, to the inventor 
and to the man of science. 
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Action 


HE nations are a series of short experiments. 
A nation may disintegrate inside of a cen- 
It may flower inside of thirty years. It 


_ would be possible that a Middle-Western town 


like Cedar Rapids should tomorrow begin to put 
forth a group of heroes, who should overrun 
the earth with the charm and vigor of their 
ideas. A sudden quickening, mind catching 


flame from mind, and once again you would have | 
the miracle of Plato’s Athens, of Elizabeth’s | 


| London. 



































| If now and again some man had not decided | 
| to stop drifting and take hold of things and re- | 
shape them, there would have been no discovery, | 


no invention, no art. He might have said, as 
many like to say:—‘“‘Why not let my big idea rest 
quietly? There is time enough in the long future. 
Why be in a hurry? Why so hot, little man? 
There is quiet sleep in the churchyard for the 
men that have gone before, and soon I too will 
be there.”” But, prevailing, he said:— 

“Now is the time, and the place is here, to 
bring my idea to action. I insist on being heard. 
Here is the plan. We will not postpone it till 
next century. We will try it now.” 

It is our business to make our ideas prevail. 
We are not to go silent, nor to retire from activity, 
believing that our nation is long-lived, and that 
our thought has an eternity in which to come to 
pass. We must speak up. We must strike early 
and strike hard. The time is short. It is right 
to wish to get something done in our own life-time. 


Why Is It? 


OMETIMES it seems as if every person who 

was lacking in initiative, special ability or in- 
dustry desired to be either a writer, an actor or 
an artist. The most agreeable way for a lazy 
person to make a living is to express his own 
opinions, emotions, and impressions. 


The Stenographer 


WOMAN of much quiet charm and culture, 
who earns her living by swift and accurate 
stenography, has sent us a letter in which she 
points out the frivolous treatment of the stenog- 
rapher in popular literature. As to her appear- 


| ance, see O. Henry’s “The Romance of a Busy 
| Broker:” 


“A high rolled fringe of golden hair under a 
nodding canopy of velvet and ostrich tips, an 
imitation sealskin sack and a string of beads as 
large as hickory nuts, ending near the floor with 


a silver heart.” 


As to her mentality, consult “Short Story 


| Writing” by Professor Pitkin of Columbia 


University: 

“The gum-chewing stenographer, who devours 
the literary offspring of Mr. Robert Chambers, 
may have her difficulties with this.” 

Her conversation is described in a story in 
Red Book for November: 

“Believe me, when it comes to the real thing, 


_ the blown-in-the-bottle kind, our Bill’s got the 


best of ’em beat to a fade-away.” 
Her equipment may be found described in any 
of the alleged comic papers: 


“Have you done anything for spelling reform? 
Yes, I fired my blonde stenographer.” 

Why is she so treated? We all know the 
facts. Among those earning their living in 
this way happen to be George Washington’s 
great-grandniece, a granddaughter of a Governor 
| of South Carolina, a great-granddaughter of 
Laurens of the first Continental Congress, and 
thousands of others of cultivated ancestry. 
| Many are college graduates. The truth is, the 
world loves familiar jokes and familiar effects, 
and if one stereotyped trick gets started and 
proves amusing to the average mind, it is hard 
to stop. 





The Subjection of Man 


| ) grne is a charming bit on Feminism in | 


with the Amazon and becomes subject to her 
power. She clothes him in women’s attire, and 
confines him with other defeated knights. 


Such is the crueltie of womenkynd, 

When they have shaken off the shamefast band, 
With which wise nature did them strongly bynd 
T’ obay the heasts of man’s well-ruling hand, 
That then all rule and reason they withstand 

To purchase a licentious libertie; 

But vertuous women wisely understand 

That they were borne to base humilitie, 

Unlesse the heavens them lift to lawful soveraintie. 


She humbles him, 


And in his hand a distaffe to him gave, 

That he thereon should spin both flax and tow; 
A sordid office for a mind so brave: 

So hard it is to be a woman’s slave! 


Britomart, victorious queen of women, comes 
along, conquers the Amazon, and frees the 
knights. Then Britomart 


Changing all that form of common weale, 

The liberty of women did repeale, 

Which they had long usurpt; and them restoring 
To men’s subjection, did true justice deale: 

That they all, as a goddesse her adoring, 

Her wisdom did admire, and hearkened to her loring. 


The word-music and word-pictures of Spenser 
have such charm that we willingly run what risk 


the Antis. They are free to use them, without 


possess. 


Newspapers and the Bible 


HEN some of our editorial friends around 

the country were gunning for us, they 
spoke scornfully because the editor of this 
erudite WEEKLY said “you are a man who do” 
instead of “‘a man who does,” we came back at 
them with quotations from Carlisle, Longfellow 
and Macaulay. As some have not been satis- 
fied with these writers, we now offer them II 
Chronicles xx-7: 


the inhabitants of this land before thy people 
Israel, and gavest it to the seed of Abraham thy 
friend forever?” 








Spenser’s “Faery Queen.” Sir Artegal fights | 


there is of setting the Feminist Movement back | 
by putting these arguments into the hands of | 


credit, with whatever intelligence they may | 





“Art thou not our God, who didst drive out | 
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Probably most of them will admit that the King | 

James version of the Bible is written in fairly good 
English. The Brooklyn Eagle calls our construc- 
tion ‘Damaged Goods in English.” It observes 
that the third person is closer to the pronoun and 
hence the jar to the ear when the verb comes along 
in the second person. However, it admits that the 
personal pronoun has in this instance for ante- 
cedent a choice of subjects, one in the second and 
one in the third person. It seems that we are 
free to use our own ear and find out whether it 
is jarred or not. As a matter of fact, it is not 
a matter of ear so much as of visual imagination 
that caused us to choose the form that raises 
the image of the person spoken to instead of the 
indistinct image of a man in general, and, when 
it comes to ear and visual imagination the Bible, 
Carlyle, Macaulay and Longfellow can probably 
stagger along. 


Mobile and Tampa 


HE rivalry of the Gulf ports is becoming 
acute, for the benefits to be derived from 
the opening of the Panama Canal. A _ protest 
has been received by us from the Tampa Board 
of Trade against a recent statement which said 
of Mobile, “It is also nearest the Canal among | 
the more important ports of the Gulf.” The | 
protest goes on to state that Mobile is 1,358 | 
miles from the Panama Canal, Pensacola 1,340, 
and Tampa 1,216. Tampa is undoubtedly 
one of the most thriving cities of the Gulf, as 
well as one of the most beautiful. It is the | 
center of a tremendous cigar industry with thou- | 
sands of native Cubans and latterly of American 
workers in a high-wage industry. Still our 
language describing Mobile was exact. The 
more important ports of the Gulf with reference 
to the Panama Canal are New Orleans, Galveston 
and Mobile. The next in importance, would be 
Tampa, Pensacola and Key West, all Florida cities. 
The correspondent from Tampa shows that 
the duties collected at the Port of Tampa 
amounted to more than one million dollars for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, Tampa 
| standing eleventh in the list of eighteen ports 
| in which more than one million dollars were 
| collected, Mobile not being mentioned. The 
greater part of the imports into Mobile are free 
imports, while the greater part of the imports 
into Tampa are dutiable, mainly because of 
its large importation of Havana tobacco for its 
cigar industry. The exports from Mobile are | 
more than six times as great as those of Tampa. | 
Doubtless all the Ports of the Gulf will receive 
a great increase in commerce from the opening of 
new markets through the Panama Canal route. 
| Mobile, with its direct connection by water and 
_ rail with the Birmingham steel and coal district, 
| will be in a position to make a specially rapid 
| advance. What any port will do, however, de- 
pends much upon the spirit of thrift and enter- 
| priseamong its people. Jacksonville, on the Atlan- 
tic side of Florida, has recently begun prepara- 
tions for the opening of the Canal with the 
voting of a large bond issue for the construc- 
tion of docks under municipal control. The 
same spirit of enterprise and of outlook to- 
ward the future is conspicuous among the 
people of Tampa. 
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Race Mixtures 


R. ELIOT, of Harvard, spoke recently of 
the changes immigration has caused. In his 
youth Dr. Eliot’s community was homogeneous. 
His father’s servants, the men who worked his 
farm, the mechanics, all the servants at Harvard, 
were Americans, descended from pilgrim stock. 
But those puritans, let us remember, were them- 
selves not at all pure ethnically. There has prob- 
ably never been since Homer, nor for many thou- 


| sands of years before him, a pure race of men. 


The English who supplanted the aboriginal 
Indians were by no means a pure type; nor were 
the Dutch, nor the French, nor the Spaniards. 
Take the Frenchman of to-day. In the North 
are the descendants of the Belgae, the Walloons 
and other Kymri; in the East those of Germans 
and Burgundians; in the West Normans; in the 
center Celts, who in the epoch when their name 
arose consisted of foreigners of various origins and 


_ of the aborigines; in the South, ancient Aquitan- 


ians and Basques: Professor Boas of Columbia 
has found that where the ratio of race-intermin- 
gling is as one to nine there will be, among the 
more numerous population, only eighteen per 
thousand in the fourth generation of pure blood; 
and where two types intermarry with equal free- 
dom, less than one person in ten thousand will 
be of pure descent—that is, within a century the 


| process of intermixture should be complete. 


Erlanger 


N the old days before the Shuberts broke 
away from the syndicate, Klaw & Erlanger, 
and principally Abe Erlanger, used to hold the 
power of life and death over nearly all plays and 
actors in America. Since the competition be- 
tween them and the Shuberts, which had so 


_ healthy an effect on the American drama, has 
_ been diminished or ended, there is much danger 


of a return to the old oppression. The firm 
which has the power to route plays has the power 
to destroy them. Even the difference between 
taking an interest in giving the play a favorable 
routing and not caring anything about it one 
way or the other is a difference that may well 
be vital. The way that Klaw & Erlanger have 
been treating the Shakespearean performances 
this year is a good example of indifference, if 
not of hostility. They had Faversham and his 


| two new Shakespearean productions, Margaret 


Anglin, with her four Shakespearean productions, 


and Benson, with his various Shakespearean 


productions, all playing in Toronto and neigh- 
boring Canadian cities at the same time, so that 
the market was killed, where they might all 
have been successful if they had been spread 
along as they would have been if Klaw & Er- 


| langer had had any money in them. The same 


thing happened to them when they began to 
come down to New York State. Syracuse, for 
instance, a small city, would get these three in 


| rapid succession, and of course no one of them 


would do well. Sothern and Marlowe and Robert 
Mantell in the West have had a less drastic but 
somewhat similar experience. The only way 
to have a chance, under the present system,,. is 
to put out a play that is pleasing to Mr. Erlanger, 
and then give him a pecuniary interest in it. 
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Colonel Roosevelt and party at Nova Galicia Colony 


What the South Americans Think of Roosevelt 


By TRAVIS B. WELLS 


Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
December 10, 1913 

HEODORE ROOSEVELT is now well on his way 
T into the interior of Brazil. The last official 
escort will, in a few days turn back and leave him 
free to his own thoughts, to act without having to first 
consider whether he is dressed properly for the occasion, 
to speak unshackled by the restraint of propriety, and to 

sustain life without endangering digestion. 

After two months of Lucullian feasting, being whirled 
from course to course, on the exhaustive and exhausting 
menu in crack warships, speedy trains de luxe, high- 
geared automobiles and thoroughbred horses, being 
allowed occasionally to speak publicly on the Monroe 
Doctrine, and from time to time having to pause and 
listen to a few eulogistic and personal remarks, always 
hemmed about by officialdom, he is now deposited with 
his scientific and hunting kit and followers on the water- 
shed that separates the civilization of South America 
from the semi-barbarous, half-known regions where khaki 
and canned goods are good form. 


E will emerge from the Brazilian forests near Mafiaos 
on the Amazon river next March and reach the 
United States a few weeks later. If the tropical bronze 
color and the full beard which most explorers into un- 
civilized countries acquire, were sufficient disguise to in- 
sure his travelling incognito, it would be interesting for 
Colonel Roosevelt to return over the route he has just tra- 
versed and find out for himself what he has accomplished 
by his visit to Brazil, the Argentine and Chili. 

The people of each of these three republics have openly 
expressed a desire to know, after they had speeded him 
on to the next, what their royally entertained guest 
really thought about them. Not once during the weeks 
that he has been the recipient of the hospitality of these 
nations, has a word of criticism slipped from his lips 
either in his public utterances or in private conversations 
with those designated by the governments and societies 
to do the honors. 

The Brazilians and Argentinos and Chilians are too 
broad-minded and too well versed in the history and 
present status of other nations not to realize that they 
have much to learn, to mend and to improve upon: 
They know that at least some of their imperfections must 
have come to the attention of their guest, although be- 
cause of the constant round of inspections from Boy 
Scouts to fat cattle, of presentations from busts to 
blooded horses, and of breakfasts, banquets and other 
forms of gustatorial hospitality, he had much less time 
than the ordinary tourist has, to study the actual condi- 
tions of the people he was invited to show new and better 
paths to greater national achievement. 

There is a feeling of disappointment, then, as Colonel 
Roosevelt disappears into the little trodden wilds of the 
6 


heart of South America that the man whose personality 
appealed to them so strongly, and whose political as- 
tuteness and administrative genius is acknowledged to 
be so great in his own country, should not have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to apply his powers of political 
discernment and exposition to the questions that are 
of moment to the great republics of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 


T is fairly reasonable to assume that Colonel Roosevelt 
has made a deeper impression on the people of South 
America than have any of the “gringos” who have pre- 
ceded him. Some of the reasons for this are obvious, 
others probably quite different than would be given by the 
ex-president himself, and not a few depend on what he 
may do, either in his writings or by other methods, upon 
his return to the United States. 

When the people of Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires 
and Santiago, and of all the broad, beautiful, produc- 
tive lands that these capitals represent, refer to their 
reception of Colonel Roosevelt, they proudly declare 
that they outdid themselves in comparison with the 
entertainment that was accorded to William Jennings 
Bryan, Elihu Root, Robert Bacon, or any of the lesser 
lights of the American firmament who have been their 
guests. It is flattering to the latest tourist, if they 
found new and more extravagant ways in which to show 
their appreciation of the honor they conceived their 
visitors conferred on them. 


A LL accounts agree that Bryan and Root and Bacon 
+ * have cause to remember for the rest of their lives the 
overwhelming hospitality of their hosts, which, notwith- 
standing its opulence and unsparing persistence, is always 
sincere and flawless. From the time Colonel Roosevelt 
first stepped on Brazilian soil at Bahia, 4,000 miles 
away from New York, throughout the entire journey of 
2,000 miles in Brazil and a similar amount in the Argen- 
tine, with 500 miles in Chili and smaller trips in Uruguay 
and Paraguay, he was accorded official and social ac- 
claim, and whenever the undecorated and unlisted citizens 
were given an opportunity, they disclosed a rather inti- 
mate and appreciative knowledge of the more strenuous 
characteristics of their guest, and acted much after the 
manner of the Bull Mooser’s following in the States. 


HEY are still telling a story here illustrating the 
impression which Mr. Bryan made when he 
journeyed to the Land of Great Opportunities. 

A member of the reception committee had heard won- 
derful accounts of the career of the Peerless One, from 
Cross of Gold days down. His duties kept him at the 
side of the distinguished visitor at receptions, reviews, 
breakfasts or banquets, and he watched ceaselessly for 
the words of wisdom, the scintillating aphorisms and 
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Roosevelt at Nova Galicia Townsite, showing church and 
colonist house 


statesmanlike utterances that he had been led to ex- 
pect. Toward the end of the program was scheduled 


an inspection of the Fat 











variety of topics and much food for thought in a 
scholarly way, but Roosevelt seems to think we never 
heard of such things as Magna Charta and the Bull of 
Poverty. We might listen attentively to a learned dis- 
quisition on the Monroe Doctrine but the reiteration 
that it has been modified, or even that it exists at 
all, is not what we want.” 

This attitude of the people of the three chief 
republics of South America may, perhaps, be better 
understood by referring to the long bruited project of 
what is popularly called the “A. B. C.”’ alliance, be- 
tween Argentine, Brazil and Chili, for purposes of 
mutual protection and commercial achievement. This 
proposed compact might easily long ago have become 
an accomplished fact, if it had not been for the ever 
present feeling of distrust and envy which dominates 
all international affairs between these nations. Collect- 
ively and separately they regard the United States as 
they do each other. The feeling towards us is akin to 
that of the youth who has been through school, started 
in business, is moderately successful, and cocksure of 
himself, and who no longer wants any parental over- 
sight or exercise of authority. 

To give another illustration of this. In one of his 
speeches, Colonel Roosevelt said with great earnestness: 

“Tt is just as necessary for nations to act according 


to the dictates of righteousness as it is for an indi- 
vidual; otherwise those nations, like the individual, 


will be lost in this world 





Stock Show. 

““Now,”’ said the curious 
one, “I shall certainly find 
out whether Mr. Bryan’s 
claims to greatness are 
well-founded. He says he 
knows all about farming 
among other things. If he 
does, he will prove it while 
we are looking at the 
cattle.” 

Short horns, Herefords 
and Polled Angus of pure 
breed and perfect confor- 
mation were led slowly 
past the Sage of Lincoln, 
but not a word of praise 
escaped his lips. At last, 
near the end of the pro- 
cession, stalked past a 
steer that resembled the 
Texas brand. 

“What a magnificent 
pair of horns!” was the 
perfervid utterance of the 
visitor. That settled Mr. 
Bryan’s standing in a country in which the chief source 
of prosperity is the cattle industry and where nine out 
of ten calves are dehorned before they get a chance to 
do injury to the meat or hide on their fellows’ flanks. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT chose to make the 

Monroe Doctrine the theme of his discourses to 
the people of South America. He began to interpret 
its meaning at the informal reception tendered him by 
the Government of Bahia where he first stepped on 
Brazilian soil, and it was the subject of his last formal 
address before he departed into the wilderness of cen- 
tral South America. Most of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
speeches were written before he left the United States, 
translations of them made into Portuguese and Spanish, 
and copies printed for distribution to his audiences and 
the newspapers. In these prepared addresses Colonel 
Roosevelt laid the foundation of his arguments on 
the new Monroe Doctrine, and the text of this took 
up the larger part of each. 

But the Brazilians, Argentinos and Chilians do not 
want the Monroe Doctrine at all. They even do 
not care to listen to a continuous course of lectures on it. 
_ “Why does he repeat here the speeches he made 
m the Argentine and Brazil?” was the comment 
of one of the foremost men of Chili. “Root gave us a 





A little talk on colonization by the Brazil Railway Company 
colonization representatives 


and the next!” 

One of his hearers re- 
marked: 

“Well, if nations are go- 
ing to heaven, too, it seems 
that according to Mr. 
Roosevelt we must have 
a Monroe Doctrine in the 
next world as well as this.” 

Fortunate circum- 
stances, governmental con- 
trol and the natural po- 
liteness of the Latins 
toward a guest prevented 
serious disturbances upon 
the entrance of Colonel 
Roosevelt into the Argen- 
tine and Chili by the 
“student bodies” of these 
two republics, as a protest 
against his attempt to 

’ make a like issue out of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

How then did Colonel 
Roosevelt, preaching an 
unpopular doctrine, get 





such a hold on the people of the governing and 














Roosevelt inspecting the farm lands at Nova Galicia 
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subservient classes, and what do they expect will result 
from his visit? 

“Why did you give Colonel Roosevelt such a ‘bully’ 
time?”’ a leading Brazilian banker was asked. 

“Well, you see we are so far away from the rest of the 
world,” he replied, “that we are glad to have any dis- 
tinguished man visit us—and then,” he added, with the 
Latin-American’s appreciation of the strenuous life, 
“you see Teddy was the Colonel of the Rough Riders.” 

“T. R.’s” active personality caught the fancy of the 
tremendous crowd which greeted him at the Y. M.C. A. 
reception at Rio de Janeiro. It was the hero of San Juan 
hill, who packed Florida, the street in Buenos Aires 
that is at once the Fifth Avenue and Nassau street of the 
Argentine capital, from end to end with a dense mass of 
cheering humanity on Roosevelt’s arrival. It was the 
Colonel of the Rough 
Riders who was greeted 
vociferously by the mar- 
tial Chilians. 


HE most spectacular 

demonstration of all 
was in the beautiful Colon 
Opera House in Buenos 
Aires when, at the banquet 
in his honor, Colonel 
Roosevelt strode down to 
the center of the immense 
banquet hall made by 
throwing the stage and 
auditorium into one, and 
jumped up on a table in 
the midst of the diners 
so that he might be heard 
by all. The enjoyment of 
this act was greatly en- 
hanced for the delighted 
Argentinos because a per- 
sistent admirer of Roose- 
velt’s had thrown his 
arms about the Colonel 
just as he was about to 
leap upon the table, and 
it took a well directed 
“shove” of “T. R.’s”’ fist 
to free him from his too- 
well meaning friend. The 
display of teeth that em- 
phasized the thrust en- 
deared Roosevelt to every- 
body present. They had 
seen what had so often 
been pictured to them. 

It was in this same 
opera house on the occa- 
sion of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
first address, when the 
three tiers of boxes, as well 
as the seats on the main 
floor, were filled with the 
most representative men and the most beautiful women 
of the Argentine, that Roosevelt, the man, was given 
another instance of the appreciation of his strenuous 
character. 

In his address he said: 

““My ideal of a government is a strong government 
with a strong man to administer it, and a strong people 
to make the strong man go as they wish him to go. 
You don’t get effective work for the nation unless 
you get a strong man for the strong nation, but 
the nation has to keep absolute control so as to see 
that the work done is done for the people and not 
against them.” 

Delivered with all the emphasis of his nature, this 
sentence made the biggest hit of anything Roosevelt said 
during his entire trip through South America. 

The Latin-Americans whom Roosevelt has visited 
and come to know would be the last to demand a 
return of any kind for the hospitality they have extended 
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in such a lavish way to him. But they hope that as the 
result of his tour through the most important of the 
South American republics the people of the United 
States will, through his writings and by any other means 
he may adopt, become better acquainted with their 
character, their resources and their achievements. The 
benefits derived from his visit by the people here will be 
worked out in the United States, and they will be of the 
commercial and diplomatic order rather than political, 
There will be no political upheavals here as the result 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s appearance. He gave to those 
who are not enfranchised, who are living under con- 
ditions that are harder and unlike any existing in the 
United States, no basis for a demand for a betterment 
of themselves and their dependents. He did not come 
in contact with the strata below that of the official 
and educated ones, and 
even if he had what he 
said would not have been 
understood by them. 

Manhood suffrage does 
not exist in these coun- 
tries, but the franchise is 
limited by property and 
educational qualifications. 
From the standpoint of 
an American citizen there 
is much to be desired, but 
there will be no upheavals 
due to Colonel Roosevelt. 
The days of revolution in 
the three great republics 
of South America are over. 
The governments are sta- 
ble and strong and the 
leading men of these coun- 
tries are wise and broad- 
minded. They know that 
the time will come when 
they will have to extend 
the rights of citizenship, 
and they will do so without 
question when it is proved 
that those who now have 
no part in the government 
are qualified for it. 

What is hoped for is 
that Mr. Roosevelt will 
tell the people of the 
United States that the 
Brazilians, the Argentinos 
and the Chilians are 
friendly to them. 
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HE = _Latin-Americans 
want the people of 

the United States to treat 
them with the equality in 
which they are held by 
the English and Ger- 
mans and French. They 
do not understand why the Americans discriminate 
against them in business. They would like to have Colonel 
Roosevelt carry back to his countrymen a roseate view 
of their characters, resources and activities. They rec- 
ognized in him a great molder of public opinion and they 
trust that his inspection of them has proved to him the 
soundness of their claims to constructive statesmanship 
of a high order, to commercial ability and rectitude, and 
to educational, artistic and racial qualities, entitling them 
to equal standing with the other great nations of the world. 
The jealousy of the United States that has existed 
heretofore and which has resulted in more or less fric- 
tion between the northern republic and its three big 
southern neighbors has its foundation in the failure of 
Americans to recognize what Europeans have long ago 
conceded. IfColonel Roosevelt can effectively bring about 
a better understanding between his countrymen and the 
Brazilians, Argentinos and Chilians, he will accomplish the 
laudable purpose for which he was invited to visit them. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 
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To picture Cissie Loftus’ laugh 

I'd need a cinematograph, 

Her very frown* has got the smile 
Of Mona Lisa beat a mile. 

*Hartley Coleridge stuff 





STREET ARAB. 


WAS painfully misquoted on _ this 

page last week. I did not say “It 

is a poor fur that won’t rub both 
ways—” What I did say was “It’s a poor 
fur that will rub both ways.” 

All Furbearing people are aware how 
unpleasant it is to be rubbed against 
the nap. 

I once overheard a relative of the play- 
wright Ibsen (Ibsen was said to resemble 
me in a hirsute way) say that the great 
man was apt to be excessively cross when 
rubbed the wrong way. ‘To look at the 
late Mr. Ibsen’s picture one would find 
it hard to decide which was the right way 
to rub his fur. 

I don’t believe he knew himself. 

Perhaps there wasn’t any right way. 
That would account for Mr. Ibsen’s 
plays, which I am told belong to the 
Angora school. That is to say they are 
plays written by long-haired people about 
long-haired people for long-haired people. 


NE cannot be too careful what one says 
about actors—especially actresses. 
Everybody knows the proverb, “‘ Actresses 
will happen in the best regulated families.” 
The truth of this epigram has been brought 
home to me in an unexpected way. 
Only a few weeks ago I stated in this 
paper that none of my family had ever 








XXXI 


When Kipling’s stuff 
Was new to us, 

I used to make 

His picture thus. 


THRIFT STUFF 


With dress, a single stud is sheek.* 
It seems to whisper “I’m unique,” 
While Pairs and Triples loudly 
“We come in sets of two or more.” 


*Pronounced chic as in French. 





Musings of Hafiz 


(The Persian Kitten) 


been on the stage. Imagine my surprise 
and mortification to hear the very next 
day that a Persian relative of mine was 
being starred in a New York production. 

The play had a special interest for me 
as it was about a Persian named Omar 
who wrote a human version of my 
Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten. 

The Angora Kitten (who had quite 
the best part in the piece) was the only 
real Persian in a company who, according 
to the program, were all natives of Persia, 
[these Poor Humans—how easily they 
are imposed upon!] I am told that my 
relative’s performance was beyond criti- 
cism and her voice, which had been 
trained in the latest method of the New 
School of acting, was perfectly inaudible. 

I wonder why the critics (who all 
agreed that the scenic production, by 
Mr. Wilfred Buckland, was the most 
perfect thing that has been done since Mr. 
Buckland left Belasco) failed to mention 
my relative, though a very amateurish 
“equine wonder” who never really came 
on the stage at all (practically a super), 
was not only mentioned in all the papers 
but had a line all to herself among the 
lingerie announcements and shoe adver- 
tisements in the program, stating that she 
was a genuine Arab; street Arab would 
be nearer the truth! 





But since the world 
Has found out how 
It’s done, I draw 

Him this way now. 


roar 





And now when I am getting used to hav- 
ing a relative on the stage and beginning 
to believe (from hearing it so often) that 
a kitten may lead just as many perfectly 
pure lives on the stage as she does off, I 
received a letter from our family legal 
adviser that revives all my forebodings. 

Here is the letter: 


January fifteenth 
My dear Hafiz: 

If your Kitten relative now playing in 
Omar the Tentmaker is under age you 
may invoke the aid of the Gerry Society. 
If not, your only hope is to bring a 
criminal action for disorderly conduct. 

According to the present law of 
New York State all actors are disorderly 
persons. See Title VII of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, under the head 
of ‘‘ Proceedings Respecting Disorderly 
Persons.” 

Section 899, 
Persons? 

The following are disorderly persons. 

Jugglers, common showmen and 
mountebanks, who exhibit or perform 
for profit, paid shows, wire or rope 
dancers or other idle shows, acts or feats. 


who are Disorderly 


Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE EpwINn JOSEPH. 
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at Large 


A Progressive 


By NEITH BOYCE 


HIS is a study of George Lansbury, friend of all kinds of people, champion of all progressive 
causes, forming with his efficient methods of publicity and his loyal following a most ef- 





fective flying battalion which he uses in the interests of any liberal cause that needs his help 


are not often found together. He 

is a practical philosopher—a man 
of action and also of vision—a fight- 
ing idealist and—O marvel!—a tolerant 
one. It is perhaps this rare combination 
that makes his personality and his mind 
so deeply pleasing. A radical with hu- 
mor—an idealist with common sense—a 
revolutionist who is not a fanatic, who has 
not an infallible panacea which is to cure 
all the ills of society if only firmly applied 
—a man who runs straight without blind- 
ers—a man who has spent his life on the 
firing-line and yet has a broad grasp of 
essential principle—truly this is no com- 
mon spectacle. 

Lansbury is essentially English, tradi- 
tionally English. He is a man of middle 
age or beyond it, with that alertness, 
vigor and vitality that we generally asso- 
ciate merely with youth. 


[ ANSBURY unites two qualities which 





H*® aspect is typical; he wears “mut- 

ton-chop” whiskers, his face is 
rather square and, when he is not tired by 
a long day’s work, ruddy and almost un- 
lined; his eyes are kindly and keen; he 
looks genial. Now—we must repeat it, 
for it is essential—a genial revolutionist is 
the rarest of rare birds. This warm hu- 
man quality implies a strength that is not 
easily exhausted. Lansbury somehow 
suggests those picturesque old phrases 
which correspond to a deep quality of the 
English nature—“‘hearts of oak” and all 
the rest of them, and even “Britons 
never, never will be slaves!” He has 
that dogged, indomitable fighting-quality 
which is traditionally and really English. 
He has that staying-power which makes 
the Englishman, by as much as he is diffi- 
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cult to rouse, very difficult indeed to sup- 
press when he is once roused. Heart of 
oak is tough wood, not easily kindled, nor 
does it burn out quickly. It is for this 
reason that radical movements are more 
serious in England than they are with us. 
When they have progressed far enough to 
find a voice, they generally find action too. 
The social readjustment which has so 
many prophets nowadays may, many peo- 
ple think, be first effective in England. If 
so, it will probably not be a flash in the pan. 
TE call Lansbury a “‘labor-leader,” 
but he corresponds to nothing that 

we know in America as such. He is not 
bound to any one organization, to any 
definite platform or program. He is not 
definitely a socialist, nor a syndicalist, nor 
anything else that is committed to a hard- 
and-fast dogma, though he is affiliated 
with all these organizations. He believes 
this: That the industrial revolution will 
come; that it will come from and 
through the working-class, not imposed 
upon them from without; that the pro- 
gram which is to carry it into effect has 
not yet been formulated and cannot be, 
but must be felt and worked out step by 
step; that the just and main thing is to 
rouse the people—once roused, they’ll 
take care of themselves. To this end he is 
working with all the means at his com- 
mand—his newspaper, The London Daily 
Herald, the League which has formed 
about it, and his own personal influence 
and example. Lansbury, his League and 
his newspaper, may be likened to a flying 
battalion, fighting under one general ban- 
ner but not attached to any regimental 
colors; now in one part of the field, now in 
another, throwing their strength behind 


one phase after another of the forward 
movement—a strike, a socialist or single- 
tax or syndicalist demonstration, a labor- 
agitator unjustly imprisoned, or the rising 
of the militant women. Free lances of a 
new and picturesque kind—fighting in the 
abstract name of liberty with weapons of 
a specific and effective sort. Witness the 
case of Larkin, the labor-leader, whose re- 
lease was forced by threats and partial 
execution of a General Strike, for which 
Lansbury and his associates made ener- 
getic propaganda; the amendment to the 
Insurance Act, for which Lansbury fought 
in Parliament; and his active support of 
the suffragists. 

Lansbury will probably be returned 
again by the Labor Party to the seat 
which he recently resigned. This action 
of his—leaving Parliament because the 
Labor Party, after supporting Woman 
Suffrage outside, refused to vote to in- 
include it in the Franchise Bill—is a strik- 
ing illustration of the quality which has 
caused him to be called “the most honest 
man in England”; of what he himself 
means by “‘no compromise’’; of what able 
critics name as his most salient character- 
istic, his “‘loyalty.”” One impersonal ad- 
mirer adds: ‘He’s the only leader of 
labor who never would sell them out.” 
This last is an extreme statement of the 
feeling that one has about Lansbury: that 
material rewards of place or power mean 
nothing to him—that his work is luxury 
to him, and that he wants’no other. 


No less strikingly, the resignation 
of his seat illustrates the greater 


’ weight and importance of English radical- 


ism. Is it possible to imagine an Ameri- 
can member of Congress resigning for 
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any reason connected with woman suf- 
frage? The difference of the English 
party system from ours does not explain 
away this difference. Woman suffrage is 
a political issue in England. With us, so 
far, it is an amusement or an occupation. 
And woman suffrage is in England a radi- 
cal movement by virtue, not so much of 
the action of the militants, as of feelings 
and meanings represented by such women 
as Mrs. Despard—that amazing old lady, 
now something like eighty years of age, 
who, as one admiring Englishman put it, 
‘has been in every row for a generation or 
two.” These Englishwomen have the 
blood and spirit of the men. For many 
generations kept subordinate, except 
where individuals could assert their indi- 
vidual power, they are now, with a princi- 
ple to fight for, showing their heritage of 
fire and determination. 

“T go to prison” he says, “‘as a definite 
protest against differentiation of treat- 
ment as between myself and Mr. Bonar 
Law, the Duke of Abercorn, and Sir 
Edward Carson. These three men have not 
only incited but have caused riots and loss 
of lifein Ulster. At this moment they are 
seditiously inciting officers of the British 
Army to turn traitor to King and Parlia- 
ment. They are doing this openly and una- 
shamedly, boasting of their power. Neither 
Mr. Asquith, nor Mr. McKenna, nor the 
tied Parliament, moves in this matter— 
and I am sent to prison for a speech.” 

And, by the way, good Americans will 
be astonished to hear that even after this 
experience Lansbury declares England to 
be a freer country than America! 

On his release Lansbury published in 
the Daily Herald a statement of his inten- 
tion to carry on his campaign as before, 
and he has done so ever since. He is now 
to become the editor of the paper, in place 
of a gentleman who writes an instructive 
though indignant letter to the New Age on 
his retirement. This gentleman was, ac- 
cording to his own statement, ousted by 
Mr. Lansbury’s friends because of his 
preaching “‘the gospel of hatred.” The 
paper, he was told, would continue to stand 
for the class war, but it would not preach 
class hatred. And the angry ex-editor 
quotes Lansbury as saying: ‘‘ Hate condi- 
tions, not men.” This utterance, of course, 
appeared to the other perfectly unreason- 
able. So it will to nearly all revolutionists. 
It is the one man in a thousand who can 
feel and speak, like Lansbury, without 
bitterness, with fire and sweetness, too. 


E is a true radical and aims to strike 
at the root of social injustice and not 
to patch up its exterior appearance; he 

















In a 
speech on “Poverty 
and Legislation in 


hates charity. 


England” he men- 
tioned the Charities 
Organization Society 
as “‘the society which 
had so organized 
charity that there was 
none left over.”” And 
he said: “This busi- 
ness of relieving the 
poor is like putting up 
a ladder and throwing 
your money at it— 
what stops on the 
rungs of the ladder 
the poor get, and the 
rest goes to well-fed 
officials and contrac- 
tors. Sometimes I 
think that if we-walk 
away and leave the 
poor alone—and get 
off their backs—the 
poor will be able to 
look out for them- 
selves.” 

Syndicalism pure 
and simple, he says, 
is losing ground in 
England. The idea 
that any group of 
workers can run their 
own industry for their 
own benefit without 
accounting to any 
one, he thinks im- 
practicable. But 
neither is he a Social- 
ist, believing in absolute control by the 
state. What he suggests is that the 
various great industries—the railroads, for 
instance, the mines, the factories, should 
be run under a contract from the state. 

‘The management must be responsible 
to the community, the people. But every 
member of its working force must be an 
integral part of the scheme, having his 
share of the duties and his inviolable right 
to the benefits.” 

And he advises the working-men: “Begin 
now to make yourselves competent to run 
every department of your business. Master 
all the details of its management. Then 
when the time comes say to the Govern- 
ment: ‘Here! this is our business. We are 


999 


going torunit onacontract with thestate:? 





ANSBURY is distinguished again 
from most champions of the work- 
ing-class by his charity—if he will forgive 
the word—toward the 
present capitalist 































He does not want the workers to 
rebel against the capitalist personally and 
sweep him bodily from the face of the 
earth. He wants both worker and capi- 
talist to rebel against the present system 
in favor of one more equitable and more 


class. 


pleasant really for both sides. He real- 
izes that the path of the present-day mas- 
ters is by no means strewn entirely with 
roses. He even feels that this class may 
contribute something valuable to the new 
civilization; whereas our American leaders 
of labor are practically unanimous in af- 
firming that the capitalist and the bour- 
geois are mere cumberers of the earth and 
had better at once be swept into the scrap- 
heap, together with all their culture, arts, 
and other fripperies. Lansbury’s theory 
of the leisure class is more merciful. He 
would like merely to distribute leisure 
equally, and all other benefits, so that there 
should be neither waste nor want, in the 

industrial democracy to 

which he looks forward. 


“We call Lansbury a 
labor leader, but he cor- 
responds to nothing we 
know in America as 
such” 
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toward the sea 


OT far above the twentieth floor 
N of the Woolworth Building, in 

a distant corner, where windows 
face to the south and west, there fre- 
quently sits a man looking out to sea. 
Three times in the last eight years busi- 
ness has required of this man the taking 
on of enlarged offices. Three times the 
manifold problems involved in the housing 
of a clerical army have been worked out. 
“ach time the office of the president has 
had windows toward the sea—and the 
Hudson, with its broad commercial back 
that gains in substance what it lacks in 
beauty in its lower waters. 

““No marine view, no president,” that 
official has laughingly told his office 
manager when the leasing of new quarters 
has been up for discussion. History 
teaches us that battling business seldom 
confesses to any sentimental inclinations, 
hardly admits the reliability of inspira- 
tion; yet this man is suspected of harbor- 
ing thoughts concerning each of these 
attributes. The clinging to a southwest 
outlook is enough to convict him of 
export inspirations. 

Many years ago, when a reporter on 
a Hackensack newspaper, the man with 
the corner office determined to deny 
sentiment and build a business that would 
encircle the globe. He gave over the 
gleaning of news and turned to industry. 
Long after, when he had reached that 
stage where the mechanics of operation 
require only the oil of supervision to 
keep a big business machine from getting 
a hot box, he looked back on his work— 
and found it full of sentiment. He had 
held fast an enduring passion for achieve- 
ment, he had become enamored of the 
ocean-going Hudson. For years he has 
found peculiar delight in certain re- 
ports that come to his desk every morning, 
from Moscow, and Peking, Rome, and 
Cape Town, also from Hackensack. 

By noon of every working day he knows 
the extent of business the world did with 
his organization up to the hours of closing 
on the previous day. Cable, telegram 
and letter bring in the records. The 
Hindu salesman who lingers over-long 
with his prayer rug is aware that before 
the setting of a second sun the “all 
powerful” in far-off America will know of 
the falling off in his sales. And while 
the Hindu sleeps, the manager of the 
Hackensack office is spurring his men to 
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“* Each time the office of the president has had windows 








greater efforts in the hope that they may 
stand well in the report for that day. 


i gg seones is a great lump of sentimental 

leaven—it might be termed ambi- 
tion—in the foreign efforts of the man 
with the corner office. He has wooed and 
won success in international trade be- 
cause he has given personal attention to 





its requirements. Each year a _ long 


journey is made to many of the capital 
cities of the world. He finds it a wonder- 
ful inspiration, to see the goods he has 
caused to grow from raw wood and steel 
to a finished product, in the hands of 
people who are strange in their dress and 
speech and habits, in an unfamiliar land 
where even the money with which his 
wares are bought may have a fantastic 
appearance, almost unreal. 

On these trips the local managers 
everywhere have the opportunity to point 
out the peculiar conditions influencing 
their efforts; to take their boss by the 
hand and lead him up to problems they 
must meet and which are so difficult 
of explanation in writing. 

The understanding good that results 
from the brief visit of an observing man 
is beyond all computing. 

Most export errors come either from 
neglect to supply proper goods or igno- 
rance of selling conditions. While with- 
out the right goods the best selling 
organization in the world can make little 
progress; yet market ignorance really 
seems more distressing, and is surely 
more demoralizing. It not only pre- 
vents the manufacturer from offering 
that practical encouragement so essential 
to the men abroad; but the latter are 
always aware of the fact that their efforts 
cannot be understood, and so live in 
momentary dread of hampering dicta- 
tions from the home office. 


UST last summer an American manu- 
facturer sailed for Paris with so large 
and violent a temper, the boat people 
wanted tocharge him excess baggage on it, 
and make him turn it over to the butcher 
for safe keeping. All the way over, he 
rehearsed the awful imprecations he would 
hurl at the American who, because of an 
ability to chatter French, had worked 
the company into the establishment of 
a Paris branch. For weeks prior to sail- 
ing, the sight of a letterhead with the Paris 


Making 
Money 
in 
Strange 


Lands 


By 
AMOS STOTE 


address on it, the few words that so im- 
pressed him when they first appeared, 
brought on an attack of grouch. 

The manufacturer laughed a cruel 
laugh when he spoke of how the French 
agent had tried to keep the home com- 
pany keyed up to sending over money 
by using the old jokes about good pros- 
pects, time required to make a start, 
orders promised for future dates, tide 
would certainly turn before very long. 
He knew a reasonable amount of time 
was required to start a business any- 
where; but this office had been running 
a year and had taken in hardly enough to 
pay postage expenses. Now he was going 
to find out about that turning-tide busi- 
ness, and why those future dates never 
matured. 

Of all the thoughts that rankled, the 
one most active had to do with the fact 
that they had taken this man away from 
another American house because he had 
built the latter a fine business in France, 
and was supposed to know all about 
trade conditions over there. To avoid 
accusations of underhand methods the 
misguided merchant had written of his 
coming, but gave no date. He intended 
to give the French manager a chance to 
hang himself before starting the pictur- 
esque condemnation. 


ATURALLY, the chief value of 
this incident is its anti-climax. 
The French manager did not strangle on 
contradictory statements and the manu- 
facturer did not open his vials of wrath. 
When the latter arrived he found a de- 
tailed report awaiting him which he was 
not allowed to read, but which was 
read to him. Each paragraph was sand- 
wiched between explanatory remarks, 
extracts from salesmen’s reports, corre- 
spondence, and specific statements relat- 
ing to each condition mentioned. 

You will now find this manufacturer 
an enthusiast over French business, 
because he knows something of how it is 
done. When the agent stated that his 
office estimated a delay of six months in 
the closing of each deal after satisfactory 
demonstration, the manufacturer was 
at first inclined to be skeptical, but the 
agent stalled it by taking a card from 
the pile of evidence on his desk. 

“This sales report card,” the represent- 
ative remarked, “has to do with a 
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public-service corporation that probably 
has more ready cash than any similar con- 
cern in the States. Today is July 19. 
The third week in May our best sales- 
man concluded demonstrations before two 
important officials. He 
machine was satisfactory and that pur- 
chase would be made in October. I will 
wager my contract with you against a 
trip to the home plant that, if these men 
are alive and in office during October, 
we will have their signed order before the 
first day of November.” 

The first part of this story had been 
told me by the agent, in Paris; but the 
manufacturer rendered a more detailed 
account when I called at his office in 
New York on October 16. A few days 
before, a cable had come from Paris telling 
that the public-service corporation had 
already signed the order. 


6 be give the foreign representative 
intelligent sympathy and support, 
it is necessary that some of the men in 
authority at home be personally familiar 
with conditions in the country where the 
agent is at work. While the most 
thorough information will not eliminate 
all mistakes a fair, working knowledge 
should reduce their number and prevent 
a repetition of the same error. Even 
when the powers at home lack foreign 
experience they should give the men 
abroad, on whom they have thrust the 


was told the- 


responsibility of success, the comfort 
of confidence,-and belief in the reason- 
ableness of their requests. 

If our manufacturers would only get 
over the idea that the men on the other 
side are making unnecessary demands 
when they ask for things outside the Amer- 
ican routine, our export trade would take 
a long and profitable step forward. Only 
those who have been through the mill 
are able to understand how the foreign 
representative hates himself every time 
he has to make an unusual request, and 
how he feels blue for three weeks, or 
until the mail brings the regular home 
office complaint. 

Many of our houses have lost good 
men to other companies, not because the 
former have howled at expenses or com- 
plained of results; but just for the fact 
that every time the agent asked for some- 
thing his market required, that was not 
understood at home, he had to carry 
a burden of criticism and discouraging 
delays while waiting for the factory to 
meet his demands. At such times, when 
another concern comes along that seems 
to know what it wants to do, the harassed 
agent is likely to chuck the trouble and 
go where he will be appreciated, or at 
least where his efforts will be understood. 


OME years ago, when the phono- 
graph stood at the top of the 
industrial wonder list one of our com- 


“* Even the money with which his wares are bought has a fantastic 





panies producing these machines built a 
thriving business in France. The nov- 
elty of the thing brought customers with 
arush. They bought the machine and the 
half-dozen records a salesman had played 
in proving the genuineness of the marvel, 
and gave no thought to the future. 
Later, when these customers returned to 
purchase other records, they discovered 
that unless they wanted American songs 
nothing remained but instrumental pieces 
of the brass band type. When the fac- 
tory was appealed to, the answer came 
that home orders were too heavy to spend 
time getting out French records, and 
that, besides, the big profit came from 
the sale of machines. 

Even in the face of this limitation the 
machines continued to sell. One model 
was especially popular and the French 
office sent repeated orders for this type; 
but if the factory was over-stocked with 
other models the latter would be shipped. 
If the foreign manager insisted on having 
the popular model the factory would 
write to the effect that their records 
showed the agency to have a varied 
assortment of other models on hand, 
giving a list of them in detail, and sug- 
gesting that it would be better to push 
these before new shipments were made. 

And there were actually times when the 
great Paris department stores, as well 
as the company’s own salesrooms, for 
months on end, did not have enough stock 
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to make a decent display. This was the 
opportunity on which a French manu- 
facturer grew from a small onc-room 
machine shop to a chain of factories. 


OME of the troubles American 
manufacturers force on their branch 
houses abroad are the result of careless- 
ness or failure to appreciate the impor- 
tance of certain instructions. One con- 
stantly recurring difficulty in France is 
in the matter of customs. The papers 
to be made out in connection with the 
shipping of goods into that country are 
sufficiently detailed in themselves to 
insure against trouble, if correctly and 
truthfully filled in. 
A Detroit ship- 
ping clerk looked 
after these docu- 
ments for a machine 
his factory was send- 
ing to its French 
company. To sim- 
plify records the fac- 
tory has numbered 
the various types of 
machines it pro- 
duces. When the 
clerk made out the 
papers he filled in 
the description of 
a machine of the 
wrong number. No 
one discovered the 
mistake until the 
shipment came 
under the searching 
eye of the French 
customs. Then all 
the good behavior 
of the past was lost. 
It had taken the 
American agency 
two years to prove 
to the French cus- 
toms officials its 
right to have their 
shipments accepted 
on the strength of 
their declarations. 
Like our own 
government em- 
ployees in this work, 
the men on _ that 
side are suspicious 
of any _ so-called 
“errors’’ in declara- 
tions. Sothe French 
agency was not only 
fined five hundred 
francs in excess of 
the full duty for 
the machine, but, 
for months after, all 
shipments were 
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lowing contrasting piece of work in an- 
other branch of this concern gives further 
illumination to the text: 

Its German agency was for a long 
time permitted to carry $640,000 worth 
of stock on consignment; but when it 
asked to have a slight change made in the 
motor equipment that goes with some of 
their machines the factory paid no atten- 
tion to the matter. As their product is a 
costly affair that concerns must test before 
purchasing, it is necessary that all their 
sales offices, especially in countries not ex- 
tensively educated to its uses, have a num- 
ber of them available for putting out on 
trial. The cheapest model sells for several 
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opened, and _ the 
machines, wrap- 
pings and packings 
each subjected to 
separate weighing tests and examinations. 
The net result was endless delay and con- 
fusion, frequent breakage, and an embar- 
rassing skepticism concerning any remarks 
on declarations. Another mistake of this 
kind might put the American corporation 
on the black list and forever prevent its 
wares entering the country until each 
shipment had been dissected to the last 
strand of excelsior. 


([HE work this company is doing in 

foreign countries is in the majority 
of cases very successful, and I refer to its 
mistakes to emphasize the need that 
exists for exceeding great care, foresight 
and understanding in the conduct of 
well-established branch houses. The fol- 
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The strange part of this situation is 
that the home company would permit the 
stagnation of so much.capital, allow such 
a condition to come into existence, would 
take so over-generous an attitude and 
yet fail to respond to the German agency’s 
urgent request for a comparatively inci- 
dental alteration in motor construction. 
It seems to be a characteristic of the 
Teuton to give his mechanical devices 
very severe service. The machine in 
question stood up under the strain to 
everybody’s satisfaction, but the motor 
was inclined to breed trouble in the course 
of time. After repeated attempts to 
have the factory in Detroit remedy the 
weakness, the 
agency was forced 
to place its motor 
orders through the 
London offices, and 
have them sent 
from Detroit to the 
company’s factory 
in England. Here 
it was necessary to 
undo much that had 
been done before the 
required change 
could be effected. 
After which the mo- 
tors had to be re- 
packed, rebilled and 
reshipped to Ger- 
many. 

One of the strang- 
est cases on record of 
an American manu- 
facturer blocking the 
game of his foreign 
business occurred in 
England a few years 
ago. Instead of re- 
fusing to give the 
British agency his 
entire codperation 
he almost succeeded 
in killing it with too 
much attention. 

He made so many 
trips to England a 
friend suggested 
that he apply to 
some steamship 
company for a com- 
mutation ticket. 
He gave personal 
supervision to the 
decoration and 
furnishing of the 
London _ offices; 
and of course made 
them so American 
that every Britisher 
who entered felt 
strange and un- 
comfortable. He 














“The boat people wanted to charge him excess baggage on his temper” 


hundred dollars and the tying-up of stock 
in this educational work may easily run 
into millions in a world-wide business. 
Because of this the branch houses are ex- 
pected to call for no more machines than 
they are able to keep busy. 

The German agency is not under the 
direct control of the home office, so that in- 
timate supervision of its operations has not 
always been feasible. About twelve months 
ago a general investigation was made. 
Then it was discovered that of more than 
half a million dollars tied up in consign- 
ment machines, not more than fifty per 
cent. of them were ever in use at one time 
on trial exhibitions. The balance was 
stored in the back rooms of various offices 
and under indifferent conditions. 





heard of the rigid 
class distinction 
that exists in Eng- 
land, so raised the salaries of all de- 
partment heads and insisted that they 
spend the money in living like gentlemen. 
In an effort to boom sales he arbitrarily 
cut the price of the commodity; and 
offended all old customers. 

Nothing -less than the unques- 
tioned excellence of the American 
product could have saved the Eng- 
lish branch from utter failure; that 
and the long purse of the man who 
made a pet of it. 

It has been some time since this 
manufacturer learned the difference 
between “butting in” and real coépera- 
tion. After this lesson was learned the 
British agency began to make money, and 
has been doing so ever since. 
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States is in session and the cele- 

brated Tobacco Trust Case is 
being argued. Learned lawyers, such as 
only great wealth can employ, present 
their views of the law and the facts in be- 
half of their powerful client. Then a 
younger man arises, tall, vigorous, 
smooth-shaven, with forehead wide and 
high, nose and mouth and chin eloquent 
of forcefulness, and dominates that dis- 
tinguished assemblage with the brool of 
his lion voice. One instinctively goes 
back to Carlyle’s description of Mirabeau 
for a fitting comparison, another Aristo- 
crat who was Attorney for the People. 
“Tn all countries, in all times,” said Mira- 
beau, on being expelled from the Provence 
Assembly, “‘the Aristocrats have impla- 
cably pursued every friend of the People, 
and with tenfold implacability, if such 
a one were himself born of the Aristoc- 
racy.” Here also, now standing before 
the Highest Court of the land, is a man 
“who will glare fiercely on any object; and 
see through it and conquer it: for he has 
intellect, he has .will, he has force beyond 
other men. A man not with logic-specta- 
cles, but with an eye.” 

The Justices pay him marked atten- 
tion, for here is one who knows more 
about the case before them than any 
other man could be hired to learn. Said 
Justice Brewer: ‘‘He has made a greater 
reputation with the Court than any man 
in twenty years. His briefs help the 
Court in the preparation of its decisions.” 
For two hours he sums up the results of 
three years of investigation and study, 
and closes with this challenge: ‘There 
are some of us who have hoped for a 
peaceful solution of this great question 
under the law as declared by the 
Courts. But if in the light of the facts 
here presented, this Court shall decide 
that this defendant has not violated the 
law, then our hopes are a dream.” The 
assemblage gasps. Here, in the presence 
of the Court, was a threat of Revolution 
as the alternative to peaceful solution 
under the law. 


T's Supreme Court of the United 


HE man was James C. McReynolds, 

special assistant to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham, now Attorney-General 
himself. That speech was never published. 
There was a difference of opinion between 
him and his Chief in the method of hand- 
ling the case, and the speech was omitted 
from the brief for the Government. The 
Supreme Court decision was that the 
Tobacco Trust should be dissolved. 
The carrying out of the decree was com- 
mitted to the Circuit Court in New York 
where the case originated. When its 
decree was declared, McReynolds pub- 
licly denounced it and demanded an 
appeal again to the Supreme Court for 
correction. But Wickersham the next 
day announced that he was satisfied, 
and McReynolds offered his resignation, 
which was declined. Later, Woodrow 
Wilson thought McReynolds would be a 
good successor to Wickersham. 

Few perhaps recognize the import- 
ance to the country of the office of the 
Attorney-General and the work of the 
Department of Justice. The other nine 
Departments of Government refer to him 
for final decision on questions of law, 





The Attorney-General for the United States 


By McGREGOR 


fifty-three such questions having been so 
referred during the year, at the request of 
the heads of Departments. Respecting 
title to lands acquired by the United 
States, 231 opinions were delivered last 
year, while 346 cases were begun and 543 
cases terminated in the Public Lands 
Division. There are also Solicitors, or 
Assistant Attorneys-General, serving the 
other Departments under the direction 
of the Department of Justice. Think 
of a law office, employing more than three 
hundred officers, attorneys and clerks, 
directing eighty-five district attorneys in 
all parts of the United States, and super- 
vising some fifteen hundred other officers 
and employees. In the United States 
District Courts, there are pending 5,310 
civil cases to which the United States was 
a party, 9,685 criminal prosecutions by the 
United States, 5,802 Admiralty cases, with 
35,405 Bankruptcy petitions, and for the 
proper hearing and conduct of all these 
cases, the Attorney-General’s office is 
responsible, through its selection and 
appointment of district attorneys and 
through advice continually asked and 
given. All cases coming before the Su- 
preme Court in which the Government 
has interest are directly under the Attor- 
ney-General’s care, there being 143 such 
cases last year; cases instituted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are 
under his direction and control, 49 such 
cases having been instituted during the 
year and 65 concluded, to say nothing of 
customs cases, violations of the banking 
laws, white slave traffic cases, etc. He 
also has charge of the Federal Peniten- 
tiaries, and controls the issuing of pardons. 
There have been 633 convictions under 
the White Slave Act, more than half of 
which were obtained during the past 
year. 

What manner of man is now holding 
this office? In the words of the Consti- 
tution, “‘There shall be appointed a meet 
person, learned in the law, to act as 
Attorney-General for the United States.” 


AMES CLARK McREYNOLDS was 
born in Elkton, Todd County, Ken- 
tucky, February 3, 1862. His father, 
John Oliver McReynolds, was a country 
physician, with a big plantation of his 
own, who dominated the county by the 
sheer force of his character. His mother 
was a Reeves, of an equally notable and 
forceful family. 

Young McReynolds was brought up 
on the Kentucky plantation amid such 
surroundings of refinement and culture 
as Thomas Nelson Page has depicted for 
Virginia society of ante-bellum times. 
In his later teens he went to Vanderbilt 
University, at Nashville, Tennessee, and 
immediately became the acknowledged 
leader of the student body, was prominent 
in the literary societies as orator and 
debater, set high standards of clean speech 
and blameless life, was able to help, with 
his fuller purse, students struggling to 
secure an education, and graduated with 
many honors and medals, at the age of 
twenty. He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, graduating at the head 
of his class, and then settled down to 
practice law in Nashville. His success 
in practice, (he was never unprepared 
when his case was called,) won him the 


position of professor in the Law Depart- 
ment of his University, then he became 
Dean of the Department. He was a 
born teacher, his only fault being his 
impatience with dullards, whom he tried 
to discourage in what he considered a 
foolish ambition for them. During this 
period he was continually guilty of left- 
hand ignorance of right-hand benevolence, 
helping the unfortunate while shrinking 
from their gratitude. While in Nashville 
he led a successful fight for civic righteous- 
ness against the gang of gamblers and 
toughs who controlled the city, being 
associated with Dr. Manning, now of 
Trinity Church. New York, in the battle 
for decent government. 

When Philander Knox was Attorney- 
General he asked Don Dickinson, after- 
wards Secretary of War, where he could 
find a twenty-five thousand dollar man 
for five thousand dollars. Dickinson, 
without hesitation, named McReynolds. 
So he gave up his teaching and came to 
Washington as Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral during Roosevelt’s second term. 
And those were rather busy days for the 
Department of Justice. He resigned just 
before that Administration went out and 
became a partner in a New York City 
law firm. But private practice had lost 
its attraction for him. He was thinking 
of going back to his Kentucky farm and 
starting a private law school of his own, 
when he was asked to become special 
assistant to the Attorney-General in the 
enforcement of the Anti-Trust law, and 
accepted. 


INCE he became Attorney-General he 
has striven in the administration of 
the Department to make the spirit of 
the service what it ought to be. As the 
district attorneys resign, and some resig- 
nations are hastened, he puts in their 
places men known to be devoted to the 
public welfare, fully in sympathy with the 
present Administration and free from for- 
mer entangling alliances with unlawful or 
oppressive corporations. To say that he, 
himself, is a glutton for work, does not 
meet the requirements of the situation in 
the eyes of his subordinates. They say 
he is a “hog for work.” And no one fa- 
miliar with the Department can fail to 
see the improvement in the spirit of the 
service, its loyalty to the Government, the 
new idea that is taken of the honor of 
serving the Goternment by having the 
people of the United States for one’s client. 
He is a swift and accurate judge of men. 
The whole Congressional delegation of one 
Southern State united in recommending 
the selection of a district attorney. 
McReynolds mentioned his knowledge of 
the man’s former affiliations with inter- 
ests he might be called upon to prosecute, 
and declined to make the appointment. 
If he doesn’t like a man’s looks, he will not 
appoint him. He has the task of recom- 
mending the Federal Judges to be ap- 
pointed and he has suggested that judges 
of seventy years of age, while they can- 
not be retired, if they will not resign, be 
subordinated to new judges appointed 
to sit with the older men. 

“<4 man stout of heart; whose popularity 
is not of the populace; whom no clamor of 
unwashed mobs without doors, or of washed 
mobs within, can scare from his way.” 
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Scene from Act V in 





“Antony and Cleopatra” 








A Brilliant Shakespearean Repertory 


OR Shakespeare on the stage, Amer- 
ica is dependent on the whims of 
its own stars and the chance tours 

of foreign artists. We have no theater 
devoted to the production of Shakespear- 
ean and other classic plays. In fact, since 
the New Theater project was abandoned, 
we have no theater with even a definite 
tradition. A full season might conceiv- 
ably go by without a sin- 
gle play of Shakespeare’s 
being given on the “regu- 
lar,” 2. e., the two-dollar 
houses. Therefore we 
have reason to be grate- 
ful to those actors and 
actresses who, year after 
year, keep hammering at 
the classics—to Sothern 
and Marlowe, William 
Faversham, Annie Rus- 
sell and all the others. 
Let us now be grateful 
to Margaret Anglin. In 
a season that is notable 
for its Shakespearean 
productions, Miss An- 
glin’s productions of 
“Twelfth Night,” ‘“‘As 
You Like It,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” 
and “Antony and Cleo- 
patra” stand forth 
brilliantly. 


ISS ANGLIN is 

a cultivated 
gentlewoman; she 
lacks that quality 

of the histrionic 
temperament 

which makes 
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Miss Anglin as Katharina in “ Taming of the Shrew” 


By HAROLD STEARNS 


the possessor eager to hide everybody’s 
light except his own, under a bushel; she 
has imagination. The plays she puts on 
are correct from the academic point of 
view; that is, they reveal no anachro- 
nisms and they take no liberties with the 
lines. The company is an all ’round 
company of capable actors, not an ill- 
balanced aggregation of one or two stars 
surrounded by mediocre 
satellites. The plays are 
mounted with scenery 
that has beauty and illu- 
sion; and they are stage 
managed with a sympa- 
thetic understanding 
which keeps faithfully 
to the play’s meaning 
and spirit. 

Classic seems to signify 
to her, something vital. 
She has approached 
these plays reverently, 
but without that pecu- 
liar fear and trembling 
which is the earmark of 
asuperficial culture when 
confronted with a world 
masterpiece. Her whole 
effort has been to make 
them clear and humanly 
understandable. Above 
all, she has made them 
swift-moving. In _ her 
version “Antony and 
Cleopatra” has five acts 
and fourteen scenes, and 
there are four ten-minute 
intermissions between 
the acts. Yet the play 
is over within three 
hours. No wait between 
the different scenes is 
longer than fifty seconds. 


ISS ANGLIN’S 
method of staging 

has much to do with this 
replacing of the custom- 
ary tedium with—may I 
call it—fluidity? The 





stage is framed like a picture, with stiff 
side curtains and a low hanging drop cur- 
tain. Directly behind the side curtains, 
sloping inward, toward the center of the 
stage, are two solid doors. Between these 
doors hang rich tapestries. Behind and 
above these doors hang other curtains at 
the same angle, similar in design to the 
front side curtains, which are lateral to 
the stage. This arrangement serves for 
a simple interior. By lifting the tapes- 
tries between the doors, the scene is 
changed. At the end of the scene the 
characters walk through the solid doors 
and into the next scene through a side 
entrance farther back on the stage. 
There is no wait whatsoever. 


HAKESPEARE has been produced 
with scenery that has a poetry of its 
own and does not shame its text. Living- 
stone Platt, who has already introduced 
modern German ideas of stagecraft to 
Boston, designed Miss Anglin’s scenery 
and gave her a few suggestions. Most of 
what is practicable—as well as fine—in 
Gordon Craig’s theories she has also turned 
to account. Against a huge cyclorama 
at the very back of the stage are thrown 
trees or towers, resting solidly on the floor 
of the stage and ending halfway up to the 
bottom of the front drop curtain, giving 
an astonishing illusion of space. There is 
much overhead illumination, and direct 
lights from the wings play over the lead- 
ing characters, bathing them, it often 
seems, in the veritable light of the sun. 
Most of the colors on the canvases are 
painted in a stipple of primary colors, 
which in white light would appear gray, 
but properly illuminated by overhead or 
side lights take on simple tints, glowing as 
if the light came from within the canvases 
themselves. Soft, glowing blocks of color, 
large solid masses, space illusion, curtains 
framing the whole picture (no unsightly 
overhead strips), and suggestive shadows 
—these things give the key to the unique 
stage settings. The decorations are sim- 
ple without being austere. In “Twelfth 
Night,” every touch is, so to speak, 
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joyously Oriental; in “‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,” sixteenth century Italian; :n “As 
You Like It,” pastoral and romantic; in 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” dignified and 
massive. I have seen nothing more won- 
derful on the stage than the scene on the 
roof of Cleopatra’s palace. Yet the 
means of gaining the effect were almost 
absurdly simple; the cyclorama far in 
back, a pale light playing upon it, to the 
front a raised parapet extending across the 
stage with broad steps leading up, and on 
each side high and solid rectangular 
masses which cast real shadows. Cleo- 
patra sat on the parapet, looking far away 
into the distance, as if to catch a glimpse 
of Antony in Rome itself. The illusion of 
vast height and space was perfect. 


VET after all, the swiftness of scene 
1 shifting—as even the beauty of 
scene setting—is a secondary thing. The 
scenic setting for a play always has been 
and always will be, I believe, the rela- 
tively unimportant part. Drama is an 
art dealing first of all with human charac- 
ter and human speech. We may talk of 
a dozen “‘arts of the new theater,” but 
plays will live because of what is said and 
done in them by the characters, not by 
what is done to them by electricians and 
scene painters. Miss Anglin’s produc- 
tions had beauty and charm, yet they 
never were obtrusive. 


N her treatment of spoken verse, Miss 

Anglin shows that strict metrical accur- 
acy may often be sacrificed to clearness. 
It is really a case of sacrifice, or judgment 
of what is better, not a case of ignorance, 
as is so often true of Shakespearean actors. 
For example, in that marvelous speech of 
passionate defiance by Cleopatra, which 
is always worth quoting: 


“ec 





know, sir, that I 

Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s 
court; 

Nor once be chastis’d with the sober eye 

Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up 


And show to 
the shouting 
varletry 

Of censur- 

ing Rome? 

Rather aditch 

in Egypt, : 



























Be gentle grave unto me! Rather on Vilus’ 
mud : 

Lay me stark nak’d, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abherring!” 


Miss Anglin makes “‘nak’d”’ a mono- 
syllable, which is the only way to keep the 
movement of this verse. But in ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night” I noticed three examples of 
(academically) incorrect scanning. Ina 
speech of Valentine’s: 

; all this to season 

A brother's dead love, which she would 
keep fresh 

And lasting in her sad remembrance.” 


“Remembrance” should be quadri- 
syllabic. It was given three syllables. 
Again in the speech of the Duke’s, im- 
mediately following: 


” 





“Her sweet perfections 


**Perfections”’ should be quadrisyllabic, 
and it also was given three syllables. 
Once more, in the sea-coast scene, with 
which Miss Anglin begins her version of 
the play, Viola says to the captain: 


““Know’st thou this country?” 


Country should be, strictly, countery, 
with three syllables, but Miss Anglin pro- 
nounced it as we do commonly. In all 
these and other cases, the hiatus in the 
feet of the line was compensated for by a 
gesture or by a pause. There was no loss 
in metrical value, and the gain in clear- 
ness in unaffected pronunciation was 
notable. 


N the casting of parts and the direct- 
ing of how they should be played, Miss 
Anglin has done most to give us good en- 
tertainment. The clowns in Shakespeare 
are always exacting réles, and the comic 
réles are uniformly well done by her cast. 
Sidney Greenstreet, who plays Sir Toby 
in “Twelfth Night,’ Biondello in “The 


Taming of the Shrew” and Touch- 
stone in “As You Like It,” has 
unction. Humor oozes from him, and 


he is fat and funny enough to make us 
want to see Henry IV on the stage again, 
just to watch how he would play Falstaff. 
Fuller Mellish gives a performance of the 
dignifiedly conceited Malvolio, which 


were he alive today. 
“As You Like It,” 


His Jacques, 
is perfect. 


> 


ing of the Shrew” and the clown 
born. 
tally, free from the conventional boist- 
erous swagger. Nearly all of the cast 
have had _ previous Shakespearean 
training. 

Miss Anglin interested me less in 
“Twelfth Night” and “As You Like 
It,” than in the other two plays. As 
Katharina she proved unexpectedly 
piquant. She played the part in 
high spirits, yet with just a suggestion 
of shy waggishness, which kept the 
play in a key of fantasy. To be 
thoroughly realistic in “The Taming 
of the Shrew” is, I think, to make it 
unendurable. 


Malwolio and Viola in “Twelfth Night” 


would stir Lamb to write another essay 


Max 


Montesole plays Grumio in “The Tam- 


“Twelfth Night” as if to the manner 
Eric Blind does Petruchio capi- 


WF sictecsedgd and Cleopatra” is a dif- 
ferent story. Here is one of the 
world’s great tragedies—greatly produced 
and greatly acted, not alone by Miss 
Anglin herself as Cleopatra, but by Sidney 
Greenstreet, as Enobarbus, Maclaren, 
as Antony, and Ruth Boucicault as 
Charmian. 

In Cleopatra herself, Shakespeare in a 
sense gives a psychological recapitulation 
of all his feelings and ideas about women. 
She has at times the fresh charm of Viola. 
She has the intellectual passion of Lady 
Macbeth—her ambition, too, in a way. 
She has the wit of Beatrice. She has all 
the cruelty of Generil or Regan. She has 
the shrewishness of Katharina, and the 
softness of the early Juliet. For all her 
variety, she is an individual woman. 

Miss Anglin makes her in the first two 
acts a woman in whom the passions of the 
body and flesh have spent themselves. 
She holds Antony by her mind, by the 
spiritual fire of her emotions. I do not 
hesitate to say “spiritual,” for the Cleo- 
patra of Shakespeare’s play is not a wan- 
ton. She is a woman of middle age, des- 
perately trying to keep her hold on the 
one whom she really loved. We can, as 
Miss Anglin plays her, see Cleopatra try- 
ing every artifice and trick to keep Antony. 
It is a bitterly ironic tragedy, for in An- 
tony the vague mood of pagan fleshliness 
is constantly being disturbed by the calls 
of astillvaguerduty. In that astonishing 
death scene of the last act—the only place 
where Shakespeare permits a woman to 
die on the stage—what is more pathetic 
than those wonderful lines to Charmian: 





** Peace, peace! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep?” 


I have seen nothing on the stage more 
moving and impressive than this final 
scene of “Antony and Cleopatra,” as 
Miss Anglin produces and plays it. 
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OU may or may not know how the 

, sleeping-car came into its being. 

The railroad itself was less than 
a quarter of a century old before a crude 
form of a night-car with beds was being 
operated over the Cumberland Valley 
road. Other early lines made _ experi- 
ments with cars of this sort—all of them 
more or less crude. It was not until 
the close of the Civil War and railroad- 
ing in the United States was thirty-six 
years old that the first practical sleeping- 
car made its appearance. It was called 
the Pioneer and it was the work of a 
carpenter who had made his way out to 
Chicago from western New York. His 
name was George M. Pullman. And the 
car which was to blaze a new path in 
American comfort had a melancholy 
dedication, for it carried the body of 
Abraham Lincoln to its last resting-place. 
The son of Abraham Lincoln is today, 
and for many years has been, the execu- 
tive head of the Pullman company. 

The Pioneer was longer, higher, wider— 
even gayer—than any railroad car that 
had ever been built before, and it at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. But to 
keen railroad students the most unusual 
thing about it was a double row of berths 
suspended from the roof, berths that by 
day closed up and held the bedding for 
the entire car. No longer was it necessary 
for the porter and the passengers to drag 
the bedding out from the ends of the car. 
Indeed the Pioneer embodied the essen- 
tials of every sleeping-car that followed it. 
Its builder designated it in his records as 
“A.” He did not dream of having more 
than twenty-six cars at one time. Today 
the company that he founded operates 
more than six thousand sleeping-cars in 
regular and special services. 
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The interior of one of the first sleeping-cars ever in actual use. 
The picture above shows the exterior 





You surely 
can remember 
the sleeping- 
car of a genera- 
tion ago? They 
called it a “pal- 
ace-car” then. 
While it was rec- 
ognized as an 
essential in our 
long-reaching 
railroad routes, 
it had reached a 
veritable apothe- 
osis of bad taste. 
Architectural 
knick-knacks 
disfigured it. 
There were cum- 
bersome, dust- 
catching, head- 
bumping, use- 
less moldings 
here and there and everywhere, “grilles,” 
silly lrttle mirrors, thick draperies with 
tassels and fringes. It was an orgy of 
over-decoration and the laughing-stock of 
all cultivated folk. It became the prize 
asset of the school of American humor 
founded by George Ade and his fellows. 
Bitterness and sarcasm were leveled at 
it from every corner of its habitat. Peo- 
ple forgot the real value of the sleeping- 
car—what long-distance travel would 
again become if it were to be taken away. 

Some of these shafts must have struck 
into the heart of the Pullman company. 
Of a sudden, a little more than ten years 
ago, it decided that architecture was all 
very well in its own way but not as a part 
of car-building. It divorced the two. It 
began to throw out the useless draperies, 
the braids, the tassels and the fringes. It 
simplified the moldings and the senseless 
decorations. It made a start in the right 
direction. Some things had already been 
accomplished. From out of the noisy 
claims of many inventors the modern car- 
vestibule had been developed; there 
were lesser things to the credit of the 
Pullman car. One of them was the 
abolition of the old-fashioned awkward 
pumping devices in the wash-rooms, and 
the substitution there of metal-lined for 
marble-topped wash-stands. A _ negro 
porter was decapitated in a railroad wreck 
some years ago by the loosening of one 
of these heavy marble slabs. The Pull- 
man company then took steps to remove 
such dangerous devices from its cars. 



































ULLMAN is the name that we must 
use when we come to consider the 
sleeping-car problem of America. For 
not only did Pullman develop the first 
practical sleeping-car that the world had 


Sleeping-Cars 


and Microbes 





ever known but the company that he 
founded today operates more than ninety- 
five per cent. of the sleeping-car service 
within the United States. A few roads 


‘have operated their own sleeping-cars 


for many years, but the general tendency 
has been the other way. 

There is a reason for this. The average 
railroad company gives the Pullman 
company all of the revenues from its 
cars but actually pays mileage for their 
operation, not so much because it wishes 
to be relieved of the responsibility, but 
rather because of the flexibility of the 
Pullman service. In addition to the 
cars set aside for its regular service that 
company possesses many hundreds of 
spare cars. These spare cars go north in 
summer and south in winter to meet the 
exigencies of heavy tourist travel; they 
move in battalions upon great national 
conventions, college football games and 
the like. Last summer 450 of them were 
drafted to form special accommodations 
to the Knights Templar conclave at 
Denver. 

Of course no one single railroad could 
have supplied 450 sleeping-cars for such 
a purpose—fifty reserve cars would have 
represented more capital than it should 
have had tied up in extra equipment of 
this sort. The Pullman organization is 
big enough and flexible enough to meet 
just such situations as this. 


HIS, however, is not the story of the 

Pullman company, but rather of 
the efforts that are being made to make 
the American sleeping-car safe and clean 
and comfortable. The Pullman com- 
pany is a large organization. It is gen- 
erally what it chooses to be, itself. It 
is a transportation company; at other 
times it prefers to regard itself as a hotel 
organization. At all times it is alive to 
the necessities of a situation. So it has 
come to improve both its cars and the 
operating conditions upon them—some- 
times under compulsion and more times, 
voluntarily. 

In its function of lodging itinerant 
America the Pullman organization has 
a hotel problem that is worth attention. 
It is today operating a little over 5,000 
sleeping-cars upon regular routes. The 
average business done by each of these 
cars is fifteen passengers a night, so it 
is safe to say that nightly 75,000 persons 
sleep in its cars. When one comes to 
add to this total the passengers of the 
two or three railroads that operate their 
own sleeping-car services he sees the 
population of such a goodly town as 
Utica. or Hartford moving by night in 
these hosts of peregrinating hotels. 

A real hotel can, and generally does 


































discriminate between its guests. It de- 
mands certain standards of health and 
cleanliness. The sleeping-car must accept 
any person who offers the price of its 
berths. It cannot discriminate. And 
while the housekeeper of a real hotel has 
only to fight her battles against ordinary 
conditions of dirt, what would she do if 
her tavern were to be placed on wheels 
and whirled throughout the night at 
thirty miles an hour, the smoke and 
cinders rolling down upon it from above, 
the road-bed dust up from below? 

Yet these are conditions that the sleep- 
ing-car must and does meet. To meet 
them successfully demands vigilance that 
is nothing if not eternal and something 
more—well-organized system. Almost at 
the beginning of its campaign to make a 
simpler, a cleaner and a generally better 
car the Pullman company found the need 
of expert advice. It attached to its 
staff some eight years ago, Dr. Thomas 
R. Crowder, of Chicago. Dr. Crowder 
is making the ventilation and the sani- 
tation of the railroad-car—the two go 
closely hand-in-hand—his life-work. He 
was the first man to take up such a work 
and he has had to blaze his own pathways. 


Ts two great problems of the clean 

and healthful sleeping-car are those 
of the toilets and of ventilation. Neither 
of them is easy of solution. The toilets, 
save in flushing methods, have made 
practically no advance upon the earliest 
types that opened directly upon the track. 
Efforts have been made to devise a 
holding vessel under the car that would 
operate through the extremes of hot and 
cold without freezing or becoming foul 
but as yet nothing has come of these. It 
is not sanitary to empty toilets upon a 
railroad right-of-way; it is absolutely 
dangerous in cases where the railroad 
crosses running streams by unfloored 
bridges and these streams lead to the 
water-supply of near-by towns. The 
man who can work out this problem in 
an efficient and sanitary fashion will 
probably find his own reward. In the 
meantime there seems to be no good 
reason why railroads should not be re- 
quired to floor their bridges over streams 
that become even a remote source of 
water supply. 

The problem of ventilating sleeping- 
cars is hardly less important, or less 
difficult. Except in warm climates or 
in warm seasons of the year, it is generally 
impracticable to use most of its windows 
for this purpose—with the human freight 
resting so close to them. The “monitor” 
or clear-story along the roof, which was 
originally designed for this purpose with 
a double row of long narrow windows has 
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been draughty 
and never en- 
tirely — satisfac- 
tory. Recently 


in the newest 
types of sleep- 
ing-cars the gen- 
eral use of this 
part of thecar for 
ventilation has 
been abandoned. 
A plan has been 
substituted by 
which the foul 
air, which rises 
to the top of the 
car, is drawn out 
by a mechanical 
exhaust, auto- 
matic in opera- 
tion while the 
train is in motion. 
Tests have been 
taken of the air conditions in the old cars, 
under actual operation, ventilated by so- 
called “‘natural’’ methods and by the 
“exhaust” that speak so distinctly in 
favor of this last that it will become 
standard in the newest cars. And plans 
are under way to give it electrical equip- 
ment so that it will perform its services 
while the car is not in motion. 

In the trail of these two very important 
problems in the construction of the mod- 
ern sleeping-car come a host of others. 
The Pullman company, in common with 
a great many of the railroads over which 
it operates, has committed itself definitely 
to the steel car. It has already converted 
more than half of its equipment either 
to all-steel or steel underframe construc- 
tion and the process of reconstruction 
will go forward until all of its sleeping and 
parlor-cars have been brought to this 
high modern standard. It has taken ad- 
vantage of this general reconstruction to 
simplify still more its general type of car. 
You remember how, a decade or more ago, 
it divorced the architect from the car- 
builder and set out to simplify its ve- 
hicles. Recently it has done more. It 
has banished even the simplest of the 
moldings and all the hangings that are 
not absolutely necessary to the operation 
of the car. It has produced a vehicle, 
rigidly severe, which, without sacrificing 
comfort, is capable of very great cleanli- 
ness—perhaps the most efficient railroad- 
car ever built. Not only the big things that 
make for cleanliness have been adopted, 
but many of the lesser things. A few years 
ago the dental lavatory was a novelty in a 
sleeping-car. A good many travelers 
laughed at it. Nowadays people do not 


cleanse their teeth in the wash-basin and 
a cleanly habit has come into its own. 


























The latest thing in sleeping-cars; great attention is given to 
convenience and cleanliness 


It is a long step forward from the roll- 
towel that used to hang in the wash-room 
of old-time sleeping-cars. America is 
becoming a more cleanly nation. More 
and more men prefer to shave themselves 
each morning, Saturday night as a bath- 
ing institution is obsolete. Folk prefer 
individual baths and a cold plunge of a 
morning. Menmanicure. Hygiene is not 
looked upon as a fad any more but as an 
essential of good living. No wonder that 
the public drinking-glass had to go—out 
in the west they are beginning to wage a 
guerrilla warfare upon the finger-bowl. 
Before long the public hair-brush and 
comb in the wash-rooms of the sleeping- 
cars will meet a like fate. Some states 
are already crying out against them. 


HE definite movement against these 
old-time institutions generally begins 
in individual states. Until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decides to step 
in—as it did in the case of the public 
drinking-glasses—the transportation com- 
panies have a rather hard time of it. 
A single instance will show how. Ar- 
kansas has ordered that the doors and 
windows of all passenger-cars must be 
screened, as a protection against flies. 
Oklahoma has ruled, with equal force, 
that the doors and windows of such 
cars must not be screened. It is today 
literally impossible for a train to cross 
the line between these two sovereign 
commonwealths without fracturing stat- 
ute law. In such cases the operating- 
heads of interstate carriers can only tide 
along as best they can and hope for 
Washington to act. 
So much for the cleanly construction of 
the car and its equipment. Now con- 
sider for an instant what is-being done 
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to take sanitary care of it while it is under 
way. The Pullman company exercises a 
remarkable discipline over its negro por- 
ters. Part of that discipline strictly pro- 
hibits the use of feather dusters or of dry 
sweeping while the car is under way. A 
chamois skin or bit of cloth must be used 
for dusting, the floor must be moistened 
for any occasional sweeping, while the por- 
ter is always provided with a disinfectant 
against emergencies. 


yor aaaineested care continues throughout 
the entire operation of the car under 
way. Those that run to resorts favored 
by persons suffering from tuberculosis 
are kept under special scrutiny. Every 
Pullman conductor is under strict in- 
struction never 


sary to prepare it for the return journey. 
Much is done in this interval. Its car- 
pets are removed to slatted platforms 
some distance away, where they are 
thoroughly dusted with compressed-air. 
Seats and backs are taken to racks out- 
side of the car and similarly treated. 
The bedding (including mattresses, blan- 
kets, pillows and the berth curtains) is 
also taken out where it is exposed to the 
air and to sunlight—as long as possible un- 
der weather conditions—and thoroughly 
cleaned by means of compressed-air or 
the vacuum process. While this work 
is being done outside, the interior of the 
bare car is thoroughly swept and dusted 
and cleaned. The compressed-air and 
vacuum methods are used at almost all 








tore-sella berth 
which has been 
occupied, for 
even a_ small 
part of the jour- 
ney, by a con- 
sumptive. And 
in the cases of 
the discovery of 
an infectious or 
contagious dis- 
ease on a sleep- 
ing-car it is at 
once taken out 
of service and 
given over to 
the hands of the 
nearest public- 
health officer 
until such time 
as he can re- 
lease it with 
a clean bill. 

Even the 
matter of ice- 
water comes 
under atten- 
tion. Sleeping- 
car employes 
are prohibited 
from handling 
the ice with 
their hands. - 
And it is worth 
noting that in 
the newest 
Pullmans _ the 
ice-water tanks 
are so designed 
that theice does 
not come in 
actual contact 
with the water. 

Some of the 
sleeping-car 
runs are exten- 
sive. There are 
cars that run 
from St. Louis 
to Portland, Ore., and take more than 
three days and three nights for the jour- 
ney. But the railroad schedules provide 
for a long enough stop at Denver so that 
the sleeping-cars may be emptied for a 
short time and sent to the special yards 
for a thorough freshening and cleaning. 
Even the tourist-car which runs from 
Washington through New Orleans to San 
Francisco—the longest of all Pullman 
runs,—for it only lacks twelve hours of 
taking just a week—is kept reasonably 
clean for the entire trip. 


A* the end of each run the sleeping-car 

comes under thorough attention of 
the cleaners. After the linen is removed 
and despatched to the laundries, windows 
and doors are opened and the car is 
thoroughly aired until it becomes neces- 





The interior of a modern sleeping-car prepared for fumigation at the end of a run 


terminals nowadays for the interiors of 
the cars as well as for their bedding. 
Periodically the sleeping-cars are sub- 
mitted to fumigation. These fumigations 
are never more than thirty days apart and 
the cars running up into the Adirondacks, 
the North Carolina mountains, Colorado, 
Arizona and other tubercular resorts, are 
fumigated at the end of each trip. This 
work is carried forth before the regular 
cleaning process isstarted. The berths are 
opened, and the mattresses, blankets, pil- 
lows and berth curtains are loosely spread 
about, so that the greatest possible surface 
exposure is made. The carpets are left in 
place. The car is tightly closed and a dis- 


infecting gas is developed from a solution of 
formaldehyde by means of permanganate 
of potassium. After the gas has been 
generated the car is left closed for a 








minimum of three hours. It is then 
widely opened for airing and then put 
through the cleaning process. After that 
fresh linen arrives from the laundry and 
it is quickly stocked and made ready for 
its next trip. 

Is the sleeping-car immodest? Our 
foreign friends, who are not exactly 
prudish about either their bathing-beaches 
or their dramas seem to feel that it is, 
They inveigh rather bitterly about our 
open-berth methods and then demand 
why we do not run compartment-cars as 
they have them overseas. 


WE do run compartment-cars on our 
railroads. But the number of 
them does not increase year by year; 
in fact it rather 
decreases in 
proportion to 
our still grow- 
ing railroad 





mileage. We 
run nightly be- 
tween New 


York and Bos- 
ton, New York 
and Chicago 
and _ between 
Chicago and 
Minneapolis, 
cars made up 
solidly of com- 
partments that 
are the hand- 
somest vehicles 
of their kind 
in the world. 
Some more of 
them run to the 
smartest of our 
resorts, to Flor- 
ida and to Cali- 
fornia; but 
these cars have 
been with- 
drawn from 
other runs. It 
is only within 
the past few 
months that the 
Pennsylvania 
railroad has 
ceased to run 
through all- 
compartment 
cars between 
New York and 
Washington. 

There is an 
economic rule 
for this, of 
course. The 
railroads have 
long protested 
against the in- 
creasing weight 
of their cars—steel equipment has been 
almost the last blow to them in this way. 
In a well-filled day coach the railroad 
hauls 2,500 pounds dead-weight to a pas- 
senger; in a compartment car it hauls 
17,000 pounds; in an ordinary sleeping 
car 10,000. 

With such economic argument against 
it, the compartment-car, with all of its 
luxurious privacy, is not apt to make 
great headway in the United States. 
Even the economic necessity of the upper 
berth remains firmly fixed. As a matter 
of fact we have made our cars too large, 
and consequently too heavy. On the other 
side of the Atlantic no such dead-weight 
must be carried for each passenger and it is 
possible to experiment with frills in travel 
—although the European traveler is apt 
to pay rather dearly for each of them. 









Woman in a New World 


By ELLEN KEY 


M42PAME KEY has already treated, in previous articles, the subject of the old-fashioned woman and the equanimity and 
peace which was hers because her duties harmonized with her desires. She has described the change in moral standards 
that has been brought about by woman's new demand for freedom, and warned women not to lose the old virtues while 


gaining the new. 


for money outside the home, as 

they have been forced to do by 
economic conditions, the problems of 
morals have multiplied and women’s con- 
ception of ethics has broadened. First 
came the demand for the right to work, 
then a realization of the duty to work, 
and out of that a conception of the honor 
of labor and the joy of social helpfulness. 
The more women have de- 


Siem women have begun to work 


to hold them together. But there are 
many present-day women who have 
fought for their sexual rights with the 
same burning enthusiasm for self-sacrifice 
but with wholly clean weapons. They 
ought to atone in the eye of men for their 
sister’s Jesuit morality. 

For more than a hundred years women 
even under stigma of being unwomanly 
have worked hard to change social con- 


In this article she tells what women must do to be ready for the place they wish to take in economic life 


from the authority of the ecclesiastical 
church; and women’s native common sense 
has prevented them from carrying their 
love for humanity to such an extreme 
that it is incompatible with real life, as 
did Tolstoi. They have demonstrated 
that sympathy, love and pity become, 
when used, not only a matter of con- 
science but a source of happiness. But 
even these women have had their hands 
tied in many ways. If ever 





veloped their common human 
virtues, the more just has 
become their demand that 
their morality have other 
measures besides that of sex 
and that man’s sex morality 
shall be taken into account 
in judging his character as 
a whole. In this way the 
modern woman has tried to 
widen the sphere of her moral 
duty and to narrow man’s 
moral liberty. Woman is no 
longer content to cultivate 
solely the sympathetic feel- 
ings and sex virtue. She 
wants to express her whole 
self in her life. She wishes 
to be guided at times by 
altruism, at other times by 
egoism, with the right to de- 
cide when it shall be one and 
when the other. She has 
thus been led into a conflict 
of her own between indi- 
vidual rights and social 
duties. 

We are most familiar with 
these conflicts as drawn by 
Ibsen, but they have pre- 
viously appeared in literature 
whenever it has been truly 
great, mirroring the life of 
the times. Some of these 
moral battles have taken 
place in national life as in 
the case of the Russian 
women and the political revo- 
lution, and the English suf- 
fragettes and their mode of 
warfare. In passing, I may 
say that the comparison 
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The leader of the feminists as she is today 


=|. aright has been demanded 
for unselfish reasons, it is a 
woman ’sright tosuffrage and 
a married woman’s right to 
herself and her property. 
Although women have ex- 
tended their motherliness 
over a wider range, it does 
not follow that in the home 
itself their responsibility has 
been sufficient. Although 
women have for a long time 
shown a great and joyful 
capacity for work in the field 
of domestic manufacture 
and although they have 
gradually improved the arts 
of cooking, dressing and 
other household craft, it is 
still true that all the most 
ingenious devices for the 
household have been in- 
vented by men and that the 
average level of woman’s 
skill in her age-old occupa- 
tion has been low. Even 
today the majority of house- 
wives are still bunglers. The 
same thing is true in educa- 
tion; not only are there very 
few women of genius in the 
educational field, but most 
women teachers have not the 
slightest inkling of the mean- 
ing of true education. 
Though it is perfectly true 
that many men do not do 
their very best in their own 
work, there is a great differ- 
ence between the business 
pride which men and women 
show. One reason is that a 








favors the Russian women as 

they have tried through their nihilistic at- 
tempts on life to expose great wrongs to 
all, wrongs which could not be known 
except through deeds of violence. The 
English women have set out with the idea 
that because men in times of political 
despair have used violence, women should 
do the same in cold blood, as a political 
measure. They do not act rashly but 
with great foresight, believing that they 
cannot win the political right to help in 
making a better world unless they use the 
lowest weapon which has been employed 
by men. History shows that the fruits 
of a successful revolution are easily lost 
because when people who have long been 
without rights take them by storm they 
are seldom able to keep them, much less 
use them wisely. Unless the social re- 
construction brought about by woman 
suffrage is based on a higher morality 
than man has shown in the past, it will be 
like a wall of loose bricks without cement 


ditions. They have worked in the care 
of the sick and prisoners, in combating 
alcoholism and prostitution, in improving 
labor conditions, housing and sanitation, 
for the protection of motherhood and child- 
hood, for education and healthy recrea- 
tion; they have cared for the poor and the 
aged, they are a power for peace. This 
work proves that they have a right to 
citizenship which is not founded on theory 
alone. It has developed their sense of 
social responsibility and through them 
that of men, who* have never cared so 
much for these things as women. It is 
partly through women’s participation in 
such affairs that we have the awakening 
of the social conscience, which has been 
greater in the last century than before in a 
thousand years. This social motherliness 
has added beauty to women’s struggle for 
liberty. As they have become eager to 


follow the commands of Christian love 
into society they have freed themselves 





man’s work is appraised by 
customers and employers while woman’s 
work is uncontrolled and irresponsible, 
only depending upon one man’s comfort 
or discontent. Also women are without 
money, and without money it is hard to be 
inventive. But the most important rea- 
son is that woman’s natural conservatism 
has found the old customs good enough 
and has felt satisfied to follow the advice 
of mother and grandmother. 


"THE results of woman’s lack of experi- 

ence in handling money are every- 
where noticeable. Women do not know 
how to spend money, how to discriminate 
between essentials and non-essentials, 
between permanent and temporary needs, 
when to save and when tospend. Women 
still sin in these matters through thought- 
lessness, ignorance and laziness. The 
physical and spiritual well-being of 
those nearest to them is the most im- 
portant point at which they can love their 
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neighbor. And these faults are no more 
numerous among the poor than among 
those who have plenty of money to pro- 
vide for the health and comfort of the 
family. When women began to enter the 
field of paid labor they carried these faults 
with them. Women used to hard manual 
labor soon learned to do satisfactory work, 
because they had to, but women of the 
upper classes, widows and daughters of 
men who had died or lost their money 
and were thus forced to earn their living, 
were not prepared to do so., When they 
had to get work their first thought 
was “how easy is it,” not “what can I 
do best,” and when they did work they 
expected the same privileges as the home 
worker. Lack of promptness, undue 
time taken out for rest, waste and unre- 
liability were their faults. Especially 
was it hard for them to get rid of the idea 
that paid work could be car- 


breaks down self-control, not to throw 
themselves into social activities until the 
home life suffers, not to allow wrangling, 
nagging and fault-finding to mar the 
family happiness, not to try to force their 
point of view when no important value is 
to be gained, not to miss the sense of pro- 
portion between labor and rest. The 
art of life is sadly undeveloped in modern 
women as in modern men. Women must 
stand by the good old phrase, “‘Charity 
begins at home.’ One immoral conse- 
quence of the patriarchal family ideal is 
that family ties have been considered un- 
breakable and therefore have needed no 
care. Even people who would not fall 
short of the duty of loving their neigh- 
bors are frequently not lovable at home. 
Unless women will take as much care 
to develop the delicate virtues and joys of 
family life as they do to grow the flowers 


what is good in the new. Women must 
consider it a moral duty to combat both 
in themselves and in others not only the 
temptation to shirk work but to bustle 
in work. And they must look upon as 
sins any habits which disturb the normal 
healthy proportions in life. They must 
coéperate to satisfy with the least waste 
all the needs of daily living, and not 
least of these the need of rest and of joy. 
The women who stand highest have al- 
ready learned this truth, but for most 
women their duty in this respect is con- 
fused by the Christian doctrine of self- 
sacrifice on the one hand and the zeal for 
social work on the other. 


| noun life is a powerful stimulant, 
more powerful than the home. 
Ambition is a passion which drives women 
as well as men to great work and small 
deeds. Women used to be 





ried on with the same care- 
lessness as home work. But 
as necessity has forced more 
women into the economic 
field they have begun to lose 
these bad habits and, with 
professional training, their 
labor efficiency has increased. 
Some wives and daughters 
from the well-to-do classes 
who know nothing of the 
hard conditions of life be- 
cause a man has always pro- 
tected them, who have never 
learned the value of money, 
which only earning it can 
teach, and who have never 
had any money except gifts, 
have learned in an amazingly 
short time to work well. 
There was a time when 
women used to conceal their 
thirst for knowledge or work 
and for their own money, 
because such desires were 
thought unwomanly. Woman 
learned instinctively to hide 
all that she thought might 
detract from her in men’s 
eyes, even her best qualities, 
if she imagined they might 
incur man’s ridicule or dis- 
pleasure. But economic 
necessity has in one genera- 
tion developed enterprise, 
courage and self-competence 
as well as ability. Women no 
longer say, “I want to do 
such and such a thing, but I 
cannot.” They more and 
more say what was once so 





From a photograph by A. Apeigren, Stockholm 


Ellen Key at the age of thirty-six 





competitors in the race for 
men; they are now competi- 
tors for social tasks and 
distinctions. Among the 
younger women personal 
morality has not developed 
as fast as the social con- 
science. The older genera- 
tion still looks upon it 
as a duty to overcome 
temptation, anger and 
vengeance, arrogance and 
vanity, temper and self- 
deception. The younger gen- 
eration sees this duty in 
knowledge, work and social 
activity, having little time 
for daily self-examination in 
the small things that lead 
toward character. Sweden’s 
great saint, Birgitta, used to 
take a bitter herb in her 
mouth to punish herself every 
time she was angry. Women 
of today do not have time to 
so much as bite their tongues 
on such occasions. Very few 
people today, either men or 
women, have time for the 
personal culture which 
makes the soul more serene 
and tolerant, gentle and wise, 
through freedom from ex- 
ternals. And yet there is 
nothing we need more today 
in this strenuous age than 
moral culture. Our lack of 
self-control is given a medi- 
cal, not a moral, name and 
is called nervousness or hys- 
teria and given sanitarium 
treatment, but that is not 








unwomanly, ‘What I want 
to doI can do.” One would 
think that women would naturally co- 
operate, yet they have failed to do this 
voluntarily, only by experience have they 
learned that it is wise to work together for 
the improvement of domestic as well as 
social work. And they have found that 
forethought, thrift, managing ability and 
the sense of beauty which has come down 
to them from their grandmothers unite 
very welljwith methodicalness, promptness 
and discipline learned in the outside world. 
And these women have also retained their 
devotion and self-sacrifice as one can best 
see in those who support their families 
outside the home with as much tenderness 
as they used to work for them within 
its four walls. 


(['HERE is another duty which women 
have to learn, . whether working 


in public or in private life—it is the art 
of living. They must learn not to over- 
work to the point of nervousness which 





in their gardens, they cannot expect 
children or servants to feel happy in the 
homes they have made. Home life must 
not only be righteous, it must be beautiful. 
The breaking up of the patriarchal family 
customs has added levity to the feeling 
which many of us have for home ties. 
No doubt new ideals will gradually 
crystallize out of this formlessness, but 
so far self-denial and self-control, which 
often helped to make family life beauti- 
ful in the past, are sadly lacking now. 
Everywhere one hears pleading for a 
renaissance of the home. 

A more deeply felt personal responsi- 
bility for the great private decisions of 
life and a more uniform social morality 
common to all classes, ages and sexes 
in public life is what women should try 
to reach. If they really want to save 
home and society as they sometimes say 
they do, they must guard what is best in 
the old conditions as well as develop 


the only thing needed to re- 
store the balance of an age suffering from 
mental St. Vitus’s dance. The successes of 
Christian Science and similar movements 
depend on their teaching of the duty of 
careful self-examination and self-control. 
We must learn an art of living by which 
the soul can grow in strength and truth, 
in tolerance and warmth, in height and 
depth; and women should be the first to 
learn. And we must consider this culture 
of these resources of our souls a moral 
duty, and, in order to do it, we must have 
mental insight, determination, peace and 
time. Ask an active club woman if she has 
drawn deeply once a year from some well 
of wisdom in her library, or if Sunday is a 
day of rest to body and soul, or if once 
a week she draws the inspiration from 
nature or music that comes from an inner 
repose which allows the impressions to 
flood into the soul. If women’s new social 
morality is to lift us another step out of 
our misery, toward greater spiritual 
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wealth, their own souls must reach heights 
not yet dreamed of by must of our excel- 
lent women today. 


Bu the greatest danger to feminism 
and to humanity is that so many of the 
best women do not realize that the duty of 
motherhood is the most valuable to the 
nation, the race, and humanity, and that 
it is all important to reach again on a 
higher plane the union of self-assertion 
and self-sacrifice which only motherhood 
can bring. The present conflicts are 
sharp between the rights of the individual 
and the rights of society, between wom- 
an’s demands for her own life and the de- 
mands made upon her by the family. 
The easiest stage of woman’s fight for 
freedom, the struggle for rights, is passed. 
That which follows is the struggle for 
production, for the simultaneous creation 
of men and works, two creative impulses, 
neither of which can be wholly satisfied 
together, nor entirely segregated into 
different periods of a woman’s life. 
Many women have become morally vacil- 
lating because of this dilemma and some 
have tried to get out of it by treating 
love and motherhood as_ incidentals. 
But if the race is to rise, women must re- 


Neat week will begin a series by Mary Austin on the various phases of the marriage problem. 


member to take love and parental duty 
as the most important thing in life and 
men must learn of them to take it less as 
an episode. Nothing will more certainly 
destroy everything in the way of manly 
sex morality which past ages have built 
up than that women themselves shall 
take motherhood lightly. 

Only by improving the quality of the 
human race by a more and more careful, 
enlightened and loving parenthood shall 
we gain a more beautiful future. All that 
women promise themselves and hu- 
manity of a new order of life in which 
purity and responsibility shall mark the 
relationship of the sexes, and love and 
justice the life of the people, will not 
become facts, even though all the women 
in the world were enfranchised, if the 
majority of men and women stand on a 
low plane physically, morally and intel- 
lectually, because they have not been well 
born. Only improved social conditions 
can eliminate want and crime. All we 
dream of for the future may yet be realized, 
and realized through the women, if the 
mothers of the next thousand years will 
consider it their highest happiness to 
promote through their children the evolu- 
tion of the race toward a higher humanity. 








Motherhood, which is the fountain head 
of unselfish ethics and which is woman’s 
special field of action, must become her 
highest responsibility in thinking, feeling 
and acting. This is meant not only in a 
direct sense. When women in youth and 
early middle age have fulfilled their 
highest moral duty, to bear and rear the 
new race, and when in this work they 
have used all the culture which their 
new freedom has given them, then the 
time for spiritual motherhood arrives 
and occupies their later years. In the 
words of Frederick Van Eeden, ‘‘In the 
age when woman, according to the old 
custom, was worn out and done with, she 
may now possess a new and great mission 
to increase the common fund of human 
knowledge by contributing her own 
stored treasures of intuitive wisdom.” 
It is woman’s wisdom which the ancients 
worshiped. It is this wisdom which must 
be again respected and followed, in order 
that humanity may rise to the moral 
and spiritual height to which it has al- 
ready risen materially, intellectually and 
scientifically. Men have gathered to- 
gether the materials for building a more 
beautiful and moral world. It can only be 
built by men and women working together. 


Mrs. Austin’s knowledge of the sub- 


tleties of women’s souls and her wisdom in dealing with these delicate questions is not surpassed in modern feminist literature. 
Her present contribution to the discussion of love is a defence of monogamy, one of the most convincing ever published. 


T has somewhere been said that an ele- 
ment in the enjoyment of smoking is 
the sense of continuous triumph over 

slight nausea. Whether the statement be 
true or false, it may, by suggestion, serve 
as an informal and speedy introduction to 
some comments on the product of up-to- 
the-minute composers like Debussy and 
Schénberg. 

There is no doubt that the music of 
these men is, aesthetically speaking, nau- 
seating to the average cultivated listener. 
There is good reason to believe that it is 
intensely enjoyable to a discriminating— 
or undiscriminating—few. Let us meta- 
phorically classify the auditors as non- 
smokers and smokers, and hasten to get 
nearer our subject. 

Music did not begin to be a language 
until it began to blend dissonating voices. 
We have had, up to 1900, six centuries of 
music connected more or less with words, 
followed by three centuries of music dis- 
connected more or less from words. Such 
is one kind of a summary of the develop- 
ment of our music. But throughout both 
periods dissonance has been a feature of 
prime artistic importance. Of course, 
then, the “‘average cultivated listener’s”’ 
nausea is not caused by dissonance. He 
is quite used to that. 





URING the three-century period 
Bach and his contemporaries made 
harmony organic. That is, they recognized 
certain associations of chords and keys as 
desirable, and fixed in practice the prin- 
ciples of such associations. But Richard 
Wagner revised |the world’s notions on 
that subject. What might be called the 
systematic expectancy of the classic period 
was wholly annulled. Our listener, then, 
does not object to music because it is 
harmonically inorganic. He is quite used 
to framelessness. 
Bach and Company also fixed the 
scales and modes as we know them, 
major and minor. Tonality (the quality 





Slewed Music 


By LEO RICH LEWIS 


of being in a key) became cogently and 
definitely a principle of music. Indeed, 
scales became fewer, and keys more indi- 
vidual. And when, about 1890, compos- 
ers showed unmistakable tendencies to 
blur scales and keys, serious trouble began 
for the average cultivated listener. 
Neither he nor any of his ancestors had 
ever felt the pangs of chronic musical 
astigmatism. 

It would be possible, in perhaps two 
hundred pages of text and musical exam- 
ples, to show that Bach himself sug- 
gested “impressionistic” effects, and that 
all the great composers (including, by the 
way, Mozart, and perhaps excepting 
Schubert) occasionally ‘“‘reached for’ 
them. But we must, as we are dealing in 
lines and not in pages, waive everything 
except reference to the fact. Yet we 
must not fail to observe that a liberal per- 
centage of blur—or shall we call it tor- 
sional strain?—of scales and keys is found 
in Franck, d’Indy, and Richard Strauss, 
not to mention Wagner. In Debussy and 
Schénberg, however, we discover a new 
feature, the slew. Debussy has slewed 
Melody and Schénberg has slewed Har- 
mony. As Rhythm was already infin- 
itely slewed, there was nothing left to be 
done in that domain. 

Debussy’s cult-fosterers talk of the 
“‘whole-tone scale” which he uses. They 
seem to be in error. At any rate, the 
nauseating stylistic feature of Debussy’s 
music is quite simple: he persistently 
slews his melody by the employment of 
perhaps twenty-five per cent of next- 
tones, above or below the expected tone. 
That is, about a quarter of the time, when 
one might reasonably expect the tone G, 
one hears G-sharp or G-flat. By un- 
slewing his melodies we get rather agree- 
able and sometimes even significant 
music, as might be expected from one 
who has good things to his credit in 
“regular” style. 

Schénberg’s slew is embodied in the 


harmony: but it is also on the next-tone 
principle, and the percentage of presence 
approaches 100. If the upper register is 
in the key of G, the lower will be in the 
key of G-sharp or G-flat. Just to clinch 
the slew, as it were, a few miscellaneous 
tones appear which “‘kill”’ both the keys 
which are struggling to prevail. Apply 
the unslewing process to Schénberg, and 
the resultant is comparatively less inter- 
esting than Debussy’s. 


NOW. bi-tonality or multi-tonality 
+“ may be destined to enter into the 
music of the future; but one may safely 
opine that these things must await clev- 
erer—and, especially, more versatile— 
exponents than Debussy and Schénberg. 
The raison détre of the procedure of these 
composers is easily defined: like their 
predecessors, little and big, they are striv- 
ing to produce something novel; a praise- 
worthy and probably spontaneous effort. 
We cannot at once know whether these 
innovations will be durable—or endurable. 
One may almost take for granted that 
congenitally distorted creations will be 
welcomed only in side-shows, where freak 
meets freak. Of course, in all the arts, 
the side-show has occasionally put the 
regular show out of business. But, in 
facing the future of music, we are still 
comforted by the occasional appearance 
of a fresh work which, by its thorough- 
going modernity, its technical mastery, 
its rich manifestations of melodic and 
harmonic inventiveness, increases our 
confidence that the evolution of music is 
still independent of hectic and inept 
experimentation. 

And, by the way, a really valuable in- 
novation always contains germs of devel- 
opment and elaboration. Shall we dare to 
attribute exceptional sagacity to the 
commentator who remarked: “Ah, yes! 
“Pelléas et Mélisande.’ Really, I am im- 
mensely interested in—M. Debussy’s nezt 
opera!” 

















“None of us has ever asked Morris about it, and his grief has been as reticent as our own” 








A Little Ghost in the Garden 


DON’T know in what corner of the 

garden his busy little life now takes 

its everlasting rest. None of us 
had the courage to stand by, that summer 
morning, when Morris, our old negro man, 
buried him, and we felt sympathetic for 
Morris that the sad job should fall upon 
him, for Morris loved him just as we did. 
Perhaps if we had loved him less, more 
sentimentally than deeply, we should 
have indulged in some sort of appropriate 
ceremonial, and marked his grave with 
a little stone. But, as I have said, his 
grave, like that of the great prophet, is 
a secret to this day. None of us has ever 
asked Morris about it, and his grief has 
been as reticent as our own. I wondered 
the other night, as I walked the garden 
in a veiled moonlight, whether it was 
near the lotus-banks he was lying—for 
I remembered how he would stand there, 
almost by the hour, watching the gold- 
fish that we had engaged to protect us 
against mosquitoes, moving mysteriously 
under the shadows of the great flat 
leaves. In his short life he grew to under- 
stand much of this strange world, but 
he never got used to those goldfish; 
and often I have seen him, after a long 
wistful contemplation of them, turn away 
with a sort of half-frightened puzzled 
bark, as though to say that he gave it up. 
Or, does he lie, I wonder, somewhere 
among the long grass of the salt-marsh 
that borders our garden, and in perigee 
tides widens out into a lake. There 
indeed would be his appropriate country, 
for there was the happy hunting ground 
through which in life he was never tired of 
roaming, in the inextinguishable hope 
of mink, and with the occasional cer- 
tainty of a water-rat. 
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By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Illustrated by Peter Newell 


He had come to us almost as mysteri- 
ously as he went away; a fox-terrier 
puppy wandered out of the Infinite to the 
neighbourhood of our ice-box, one Novem- 
ber morning, and now wandered back 
again. Technically, he was just gradu- 
ating out of puppyhood, though, like the 
most charming human beings, he never 
really grew up, and remained, in behav- 
iour and imagination, a puppy to the end. 
He was a dog of good breed, and good 
manners, evidently with gentlemanly 
antecedents canine and human. There 
were those more learned in canine aris- 
tocracy than ourselves who said that his 
large leaf-like, but very becoming, ears 
meant a bar sinister somewhere in his pedi- 
gree, but to our eyes those only made him 
better-looking; and, for the rest of him, he 
was race—race nervous, sensitive, refined, 
and courageous—from the point of his all- 
searching nose to the end of his stub of 
a tail, which the conventional docking had 
seemed but to make the more expressive. 
We had already one dog in the family 
when he arrived, and two Maltese cats. 
With the cats he was never able to make 
friends, in spite of persistent well-in- 
tentioned efforts. It was evident to us 
that his advances were all made in the 
spirit of play, and from a desire of com- 
radeship, the two crowning needs of his 
blithe sociable spirit. But the cats re- 
ceived them in an attitude of invincible 
distrust, of which his poor nose fre- 
quently bore the sorry signature. Yet 
they had become friendly enough with 
the other dog, an elderly setter, by name 
Teddy, whose calm, lordly, slow-moving 
ways were due to a combination of nat- 
ural dignity, vast experience of life, and 
some rheumatism. As Teddy would sit 


philosophising by the hearth of an even- 
ing, immovable and plunged in memo- 
ries, yet alert on the instant to a foot- 
fall a quarter of a mile away, they would 
rub their sinuous smoke-grey bodies to and 
and fro beneath his jaws, just as though 
he were a piece of furniture; and he 
would take as little notice of them as 
though he were the leg of the piano; 
though sometimes he would wag his tail 
gently to and fro, or rap it softly on the 
floor, as though appreciating the delicate 
attention. 


Of Teddy’s reception of the newcomer 
we had at first some slight misgiving, 
for, amiable as we have just seen him with 
his Maltese companions, and indeed as he 
is generally by nature, his is the amiabil- 
ity that comes of conscious power, and 
is his, so to say, by right of conquest; 
for of all neighbouring dogs he is the 
acknowledged King. The reverse of 
quarrelsome, the peace of his declining 
years has been won by much historical 
fighting, and his reputation among the 
dogs of his acquaintance is such that it is 
seldom necessary for him to assert his 
position. Itis only some hapless stranger 
ignorant of his standing that will occa- 
sionally provoke him to a display of those 
fighting qualities he grows more and more 
reluctant to employ. Even with such he 
is comparatively merciful, stern, but never 
brutal. Usually all that is necessary is 
for him to look at them steadfastly for a 
few moments in a peculiar way. This 
seems to convince them that, after all, 
discretion is the better part, and slowly 
and sadly they turn around in a curious 
cowed way, and walk off, apparently too 
scared to run, with Teddy, like Fate, 
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grimly at their heels, steadily “pointing” 
them off the premises. We were a little 
anxious, therefore, as to how Teddy would 
take our little terrier, with his fussy, 
youthful self-importance, and eternal 
restless poking into other folks’ affairs. 
But Teddy, as we might have told our- 
selves, had had a long and varied ex- 
perience of terriers, and had nothing to 
learn from us. Yet I have no doubt that, 
with his instinctive courtesy, he divined 
the wishes of the family in regard to the 
newcomer, and was, therefore, predis- 
posed in his favour. This, however, did 
not save the evidently much overawed 
youngster from a stern and searching 
examination, the most trying part of 
which seemed to be that long, silent, 
hypnotising contemplation of him, which 
is Teddy’s way of asserting his dignity. 
The little dog visibly trembled beneath 
the great one’s gaze, his tongue hang- 
ing out of his mouth, and his eyes 
wandering helplessly from side to side; 
and he seemed to be saying, in his 
dog way: ‘“O yes! I know you are a 
very great and important personage— 
and I am only a poor little puppy of no 
importance. Only please let me go on 
living—and you will see how well I will 
behave.”” Teddy seemed to be satisfied 
that some such recognition and submis- 
sion had been tendered him; so presently 
he wagged his tail, that had up till then 
been rigid as a ramrod, and not only the 
little terrier, but all of us, breathed again. 
Yet it was some time before Teddy would 
admit him into anything like what one 
might call intimacy, and premature at- 
tempts at gamesome familiarity were 
checked by the gathering thunder of a 
lazy growl that unmistakably bade the 
youngster keep his place. But real 
friendship eventually grew between them, 
on Teddy’s side a sort of big-brother 
affectionate tutelage and guardianship, 
and on Puppy’s—for, though we tried 
many, we never found any other satis- 
factory name for him but “‘Puppy”—a 
reverent admiration and watchful wor- 
shipping imitation. No great man was 
ever more anxiously copied by some 
slavish flatterer than that old sleepy 
carelessly-great setter by that eager, 
ambitious little terrier. The occasions 
when to bark and when not to bark, for 
example. One could actually see Puppy 
studying the old dog’s face on doubtful 
occasions of the kind. Boiling over, as 
he visibly was, with the desire to bark 
his soul out, yet he could be seen unmis- 
takably restraining himself, till Teddy, 
after some preliminary soliloquising in 
deep undertones, had made up his mind 
that the suspicious shuffling-by of proba- 
bly some inoffensive Italian workman de- 

























































“They stood in a circle around Puppy, for all the world as if they were holding 
a court-martial or a hazing-party”’ 


manded investigation, and lumberingly 
risen to his feet and made for the door. 
Then, like a bunch of firecrackers, Puppy 
was at the heels, all officious assistance, 
and the two would disappear like an old 
and a young thunderbolt into the resound- 
ing distance. 


EDDY’s friendship had seemed to be 
definitely won on an occasion which 
brought home to one the quaint resem- 
blance between the codes and ways of dogs 
and those of schoolboys. When the win- 
ter came on, a rather severe one, it soon 
became evident that the little short- 
haired fellow suffered considerably from 
the cold. Out on walks, he was visibly 
shivering, though he made no fuss about 
it. So one of the angels in the house 
knitted for him a sort of woollen sweater 
buttoned down his neck and under his 
belly, and trimmed it with some white fur 
that gave it an exceedingly smart ap- 
pearance. Teddy did not happen to be 
there when it was first tried on, and, for 
the moment, Puppy had to be content 
with our admiration, and his own vast 
sense of importance. Certainly, a more 
self-satisfied terrier never was than he 
who presently sped out to air his new 
finery before an astonished neighbour- 
hood. But alas! you should have seen 
him a few minutes afterwards. We had 
had the curiosity to stroll out to see how 
he had got on, and presently, in a bit of 
rocky woodland near by, we came upon 
a curious scene. In the midst of a 
clump of red cedars, three great dogs, our 
Teddy, a wicked old black retriever, and 
a bustling be-wigged and be-furred collie, 
stood in a circle round Puppy, seated on 
his haunches, trembling with fear, tongue 
lolling and eyes wandering, for all the 
world as though they were holding a 
court-martial, or, at all 
events, a hazing-party. The 
offence evidently lay with 
that dandified new sweater. 
One and another of the dogs 
smelt at it, then tugged at 
it in evident disgust; and, as 
ach time, Puppy made a 
move to get away, all 
girt him round with 
guttural thunder of 
disapproval, as 





much as to say: ‘Do you call that a 
thing for a manly dog to go around in? 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
you miserable dandy.” 

We couldn’t help reflecting that it 
was all very well for those great com- 
fortable long-haired dogs to talk, natur- 
ally protected as they were from the cold. 
Yet that evidently cut no figure with 
them, and they went on sniffing and 
tugging and growling, till we thought 
our poor Puppy’s eyes and tongue would 
drop out with fear. Yet, all the time, 
they seemed to be enjoying his plight, 
seemed to be smiling grimly together, 
wicked old experienced brutes as they 
were. 

Presently the idea of the thing seemed 
to occur to Puppy, or out of his ex- 
tremity a new soul was born within 
him; for suddenly an infinite disgust of 
his new foppery seemed to take possession 
of him too, and, regaining his courage, he 
turned savagely upon it, ripping it this 
way and that, and struggling with might 
and main to rid himself of the accursed 
thing. Presently he stood free, and barks 
of approval at once went up from his 
judges. He had come through his ordeal, 
and was once more a dog among dogs. 
Great was the rejoicing among his friends, 
and the occasion having been duly cele- 
brated by joint destruction and contumely 
of the offending garment, Teddy and he 
returned home, friends for life. 


[‘ is to be feared that that friendship, 
deep and tender as it grew to be on both 
sides, perhaps particularly on Teddy’s, 
was the indirect cause of Puppy’s death. 
I have referred to Teddy’s bark, and 
how he is not wont to waste it on trivial 
occasions, or without due thought. On 
the other hand, he is proud of it, and 
loves to practice it—just for its own sake, 
particularly on early mornings, when, 
however fine a bark it is, most of our 
neighbours would rather continue sleeping 
than wake up to listen to it. There is 
no doubt at all, for those who understand 
him, that it is a purely artistic bark. 
He means no harm to anyone by it. 
When the milkman, his private enemy, 
comes at seven, the bark is quite different. 
This barking of Teddy’s seems to be 
literally at nothing. Around five o’clock 








** After a long, wistful contemplation of them, he would turn away with a sort of half-frightened, puzzled bark” 
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on summer mornings, he plants himself 
on a knob of rock overlooking the salt 
marsh and barks, possibly in honour of 
the rising sun, but with no other per- 
ceptible purpose. So have I heard men 
rise in the dawn to practice the cornet— 
but they were men, so they ran no risk of 
their lives. Teddy’s practicing, however, 
has now been carried on for several years 
in the teeth of no little peril; and, had it 
not been for much human influence em- 
ployed on his behalf, he would long since 
have antedated his little friend in Para- 
dise. When that little friend, however, 
came to assist and emulate him in those 
morning recitals, adding to his bark an 
occasional,—I am convinced purely play- 
ful—bite, I am inclined to think that a 
sentiment grew in the neighbourhood 
that one dog at a time was enough. At 
all events, Teddy still barks at dawn as 
of old, but our little Puppy barks no more. 

Before the final quietus came to 
him, there were several occasions on 
which the Black dog, called Death, had 
almost caught him in his jaws. One 
there was in especial. He had, I believe, 
no hatred for any living thing save Italian 
workmen and automobiles. I have seen 
an Italian workman throw his pick-axe 
at him and then take to his heels in 
grotesque flight. But the pick-axe missed 
him, as did many another clumsily hurled 
missile. 


N_ automobile, however, on one 
occasion, came nearer its mark. 
Like every other dog that ever barked, 
particularly terriers, Puppy delighted to 
harass the feet of fast trotting horses, 
mockingly running ahead of them, bark- 
ing with affected savagery, and by a 
miracle evading their on-coming hoofs— 
which, to him, tiny thing as he was, 
must have seemed like trip-hammers 
pounding down from the sky. But 
horses understand such gaiety in terriers. 
They understand that it is only their 
foolish fun. Automobiles are different. 
They have no souls. They see nothing 
engaging in having their tires snapped at 
as they whirl swiftly by; and, one day, 
after Puppy had flung himself in a fine 
fury at the tires of one of these soulless 
things, he gave a sharp yelp—‘‘not 











cowardly!”,—and lay a moment on the 
roadside. But, only a moment; then he 
went limping off on his three sound 
legs, and hid himself away from all 
sympathy, in some unknown spot. It 
was in vain we called and sought him; 
and only after two days was he discovered, 
in the remotest corner of a great rocky 
cellar, determined apparently to die 
alone in an almost inaccessible privacy 
of wood and coal. Yet, when at last we 
persuaded him that life was still sweet and 
carried him upstairs into the great living- 
room, and the beautiful grandmother 
who knows the sorrows of animals almost 
as the old Roman seer knew the lan- 
guages of beasts and birds, had taken 
him in charge and made a cosy nest of 
comforters for him by the fire, and 
tempted his languid appetite—to which 
the very thought of bones was, of course, 
an offense—with warm, savory-smelling 
soup; then, he who had certainly been 
no coward—for his thigh was a cruel 
lump of pain which no human being 
would have kept so patiently to himself 
became suddenly, like many human in- 
valids, a perfect glutton of self-pity; 
and when we smoothed and patted him 
and told him how sorry we were, it was 
laughable, and almost uncanny, how he 
suddenly set up a sort of moaning talk to 
us, as much as to say that he certainly 
had had a pretty bad time, was really 
something of a hero, and deserved all 
the sympathy we would give him. So 
far as one can be sure about anything so 
mysterious as animals, I am sure that 
from then on he luxuriated in his little 
hospital by the fireside, and played upon 
the feelings of his beautiful nurse, and 
of his various solicitous visitors, with all 
the histrionic skill of the spoiled and 
petted convalescent. Suddenly, how- 
ever, one day, he forgot his part. He 
heard some inspiring barking going on 
nearby—and, in a flash, his comforters 
were thrust aside, and he was off 
and away to join the fun. Then, of 
course, we knew that he was well again; 
though he still went briskly about his 
various business on three legs for several 
days. 

His manner was quite different, 
however, the afternoon he had so evi- 








** After two days he was discovered in the remotest corner of a great rocky cellar’ 





dently come home to die. There was 
no pose about the little forlorn figure, 
which, after a mysterious absence of two 
days, suddenly appeared, as we were 
taking tea on the veranda, already the 
very ghost of himself. Wearily he sought 
the cave of the beautiful grandmother's 
skirts, where, whenever he had had a 
scolding, he was wont always to take 
refuge—barking, fiercely, as from an in- 
accessible fortress, at his enemies. 


UT, this afternoon, there was evidently 

no bark in him, poor little fellow; 
everything about him said that he had just 
managed to crawl home to die. His 
brisk white coat seemed dank with cold 
dews, and there was something shadowy 
about him and strangely quiet. His 
eyes, always so alert, were strangely 
heavy and indifferent, yet questioning 
and somehow accusing. He seemed to 
be asking us why a little dog should suffer 
so, and what was going to happen to him, 
and what did it all mean. Alas! We 
could not tell him; and none of us dare 
say to each other that our little comrade 
in the mystery of life was going to die. 
But a silence fell over us all, and the 
beautiful grandmother took him into her 
care, and so well did her great and wise 
heart nurse him through the night that 
next morning it almost seemed as though 
we had been wrong; for a flash of his 
old spirit was in him again, and, though 
his little legs shook under him, it was 
plain that he wanted to try and be up 
at his day’s work on the veranda, warn- 
ing off the passer-by, or in the garden 
carrying on his eternal investigations, or 
farther afield in the councils and expedi- 
tions of his fellows. So we let him have 
his way, and for awhile he seemed happier 
and stronger for the sunshine, and the old 
familiar scents and sounds. But the one 
little tired husky bark he gave at his old 
enemy, the Italian workman, passing by, 
would have broken your heart; and the 
effort he made with a bone, as he visited 
the well-remembered neighbourhood of 
the ice-box for the last time, was piteous 
beyond telling. Those sharp, - strong 
teeth that once could bite and grind 
through anything could do nothing with 
it now. To lick it sadly with tired lips, 
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in a sort of hopeless way, was all that was 
left; and there was really a look in his 
face as though he accepted this mortal 


defeat, as he lay down, evidently ex- | 
hausted with his exertions, on a bank | 
nearby. But once more his spirit seemed | 


to revive, and he scrambled to his legs 


again and wearily crawled to the back of | 


the house where the beautiful grandmother 


loves to sit and look over the glittering | 


salt-marsh in the summer afternoons. 


F course, he knew that she was there. 


She had been his best friend in this | 
strange world. His last effort was nat- | 


urally to be near her again. Almost he | 


reached that kind cave of her skirts. | 
Only another yard or two and he had | 
been there. But the energy that had | 


seemed irrepressible and everlasting had 
come to its end, and the little body had 
to give in at last, and lie down wearily 
once more, with no life left but the love 
in its fading eyes. 


There are some, I suppose, who may | 
wonder how one can write about the 
death of a mere dog like this; and cannot | 
understand how the death of a little ter- | 


rier can make the world seem a lonelier 


place. But there are others, I know, who | 
will scarce need telling, men and women | 
with little ghosts of their own haunting | 
their moonlit gardens; strange, appeal- | 


ing, faithful companions, kind little 
friendly beings that journeyed with them 
awhile the pilgrimage of the soul. 

I often wonder if Teddy misses his little 


busy playfellow and disciple as we do; | 
if, perhaps, as he barks over the marsh | 


of a morning, he is sending him a message. 
He goes about the place with nonchalant 
greatness as of old, and the Maltese cats 
still rub their sinuous smoke-grey bodies 
to and fro beneath his jaws at evening. 


There is no sign of sorrow upon him. | 
But he is old and very wise, and keeps | 


strange knowledge to himself. So, who 
can say? 


Gleams 


By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


OETRY is for all, but all have not 
a place in poetry. 
We have at last learned to realize 





that what makes a character worthy of | 
poetical treatment is neither birth nor | 


position, but certain inner discrepancies 
and struggles that may occur in any 
human being, however lowly his station. 

The main product of culture is mod- 


esty based on a recognition of ignorance. | 
Do what you must, but do it decently | 


and without getting drunk on the virtue | 


of submitting to the inevitable. 


Obviousness and obscurity are the | 
Scylla and Charybdis not only of art but | 


of all human expression. 


Nothing is really worth while but the | 


unattainable. 


When a man despises reason, it is not | 


likely that he has much of it. 


So far man has tried to interpret life in 


the light of his own desires. As he grows 


wiser, he may try to interpret his desires | 


in the light of life—and perhaps disap- 
pointment may then prove a less frequent 
visitor. 


PEMITIVE man cannot strive for a 

distant result unless he can give his 
effort the form of play. Civilized man has 
progressed from this point chiefly by 
means of his cleverness in inventing new 
games. 




















The Story of the 
Kodak Album 


The friendships of school days, 


the very atmosphere of the home, 
every phase of life that makes for 
companionship—in all of these is an 
intimate picture story—a story that 
glows with human interest, grows in 
value with every passing year. 


Let Kodak keep the story for you. 


Ask your dealer, or write us, for ‘‘At Home with 
the Kodak,”’ a delightfully illustrated little book that 
tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, home 
portraits and the like—and how to make them. It’s 
mailed without charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











Protecting the Stockholder. 


on the protection of investors. 

In the title mention is made of 
the stockholder and not the bondholder 
because if the former is safeguarded, the 
latter, in his more secure position, is 
certain to be. The article next week 
will discuss the rights and duties of stock- 
holders, and follow up the somewhat 
general nature of this one with specific 
and practical suggestions; in other words, 
it will tell what the individual owner of 
securities needs to know to protect his 
position. Later articles will deal with 
protection from the outside instead of 
the inside, as it were, and show what 
governmental and other agencies can 
accomplish. 

This department has only one purpose, 
to be of practical help to the investor. It 
does not concern itself with policies or 
theories, except as they directly affect 
the owner of securities, and it is the writ- 
er’s belief that the less he takes sides, 
the more helpful will his articles prove. 


| geome is the first of a series of articles 


N view of this determination I will 

not undertake to decide for which of 
two possible reasons the investor stands 
in most need of protection. On the one 
hand, it is contended that business in- 
terests are being unjustly attacked by 
politicians, agitators and_ light-brained 
reformers. On the other hand, it is 
certain that large and small corporations 
alike have developed no little rottenness, 
and the investor needs protection from 
the officers and directors presumably 
chosen to represent him. Whether the 
attacks upon business of unprincipled 
and reckless demagogues or the unethical 
practices of corporation officers and 
directors are the worse I do not know. 
The average investor is in need of being 


shielded from both. 


What Is at Stake? 


ROFESSOR JOHN R. COMMONS 

in a recent book urges the abolition 
of the geographically representative form 
of government, and the adoption of a 
frankly admitted class system. In Den- 
mark, Belgium and England the same 
reform is being urged, only there the 
proposal is spoken of as a “vocational” 
system. Professor Commons points out 
that the average legislator represents no 
class in the community well, being a 
compromise person who has offended no 
class seriously and is acceptable to the 
local political boss. Why, he asks, should 
not our legislatures be composed of men 
who really represent large or important 
bodies of citizens, such men as Morgan, 
Rockefeller and Carnegie on the one 
hand, and Mitchell, Gompers and pos- 
sibly Heywood on the other. 

Perhaps the many recent proposals to 
organize and unionize investors has un- 
consciously sprung from a similar ten- 
dency of thought. It may be objected 
that business interests have far too fully 
participated in government already, and 
that the late Republican overthrow re- 
flected an awakened realization of that 
fact. But the trouble is that in too 
many instances the power of capital and 
corporations in public affairs has failed 
30 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


to fairly represent the many small owners 
of stocks and bonds or even has actually 


betrayed them. 
A RECENT compilation showed that 
265 large corporations have 1,025,376 
stockholders. There are about 300,000 
corporations in the country. Then, too, 
there are 35,000,000 owners of policies 
in legal reserve insurance companies and 
10,000,000 in assessment companies and 
other orders. Insurance companies in- 
vest a large part of their resources in 
stocks and bonds. The same is true of 
the savings banks, which have eleven 
million depositors, and much the same is 
true of educational and charitable insti- 
tutions and friendly and fraternal socie- 
ties and fire insurance companies. Sum- 
marized it may be said that conditions 
affecting securities cut into the very bot- 
tom of society. Our present social sys- 
tem would fall apart if investment se- 
curities became worthless. - Allowing for 
duplications there are probably as many 
investors, direct and indirect, as there 
are laboring men and women. An in- 
vestors’ union would represent as large 
an element as all the labor unions com- 
bined, although a large proportion of the 
members of one group would of necessity 
be members of the other. 


Where the Investor Is to Blame 


OST investors, even those who di- 
rectly own securities, are careless, 
indifferent, apathetic, indolent. To their 
supineness many of the evils of corporate 
mismanagement and _ unjust political 
attack are due. In the year 1911 only 
41 policyholders out of a total of one mil- 
lion in the New York Life Insurance 
Company took the trouble to cast a vote 
at the annual meeting, although the 
policyholders in theory own the company. 
The writer admits to having been one of 
the careless million. 


Now it is obviously impossible for more 
than a minute fraction of a million 
policyholders or one hundred thousand 
stockholders, as in the case of the United 
States Steel Corporation, to attend an 
annual meeting. Moreover, to quote from 
Mr. Fairfax Harrison, the new president 
of the Southern Railway, the stockholder 
does not feel that the game is worth the 
candle, for he knows or believes there is a 
compact group of men who name the 
management and its policies. 

Annual meetings have long been a 
farce. In 1911 and 1912 not a single 
shareholder except officers and directors 
attended the annual shareholders’ meet- 
ing of the Rock Island Company although 
that company has $140,000,000 of stock. 
Usually only four or five go to the annual 
New York Central meeting. The annual 
meeting of the Southern Pacific Company, 
a monster being that dominates sovereign 
states and has 23,000 owners, takes place 
at the hamlet of Beechmont, Kentucky, 
and is attended by one assistant secretary 
with a dress suit case full of prearranged 
votes. Of course there is a majority of 
stock represented at all these meetings, 
but only by proxy, that is, by delegated, 
substituted authority. 






Part I.. Arousing Him 


The Awakening 


. 


UT stockholders are waking up. At 
this year’s annual meeting of the 
New Haven Railroad one hundred per- 
sons tried to crowd into a room designed 
for seventy-five, and a score more stood 
in the corridors. President Elliott prom- 
ised that next year a larger room would be 
provided. Protesting stockholders were 
voted down as usual by the proxies of 
the management, but the protests had 
a powerful subsequent moral and legal 
influence upon the directors. The man- 
agement of the American Locomotive 
Company voted down protests at a recent 
meeting of stockholders, but  subse- 
quently acted favorably upon them. It 
is amazing how much respect the manage- 
ment will have for a man with only five 
shares but who has the courage to speak 
out. The five share man who makes his 
“kick” and is then voted down by 
1,287,563 shares of proxy stock to his five 
shares may feel humbled and cheap, but 
in these days of uneasy beds for directors 
his protests are usually effective. 


N England and Canada shareholders’ 

meetings are almost social functions. 
In London there is a room with a 1500 
seating capacity used for this purpose. 
The noble chairman reads an elaborate 
report, many questions are asked and 
politely answered, and the meetings al- 
most always end with a better under- 
standing all around. Distances are not 
as great in England, but geography is not 
the only reason for the Britisher’s more 
active interest in his company. He has 
the feeling that he is a part of it, a sensa- 
tion undeveloped here. Of late, American 
shareholders have taken an increased 
interest. Not only at the New Haven 
and American Locomotive meetings but 
at recent gatherings of such companies 
as the International Steam Pump, Inter- 
national Motors, Federal Mining & Smelt- 
ing, American Cotton Oil and Brooklyn 
Union Gas, minority owners have made 
vigorous and effective demands. 


HE feasible, constructive and desir- 
able step for the small, individual 
stockholder to take is to combine with 
like persons in his own town or locality, 
and appoint a delegate to attend annual 
and special meetings. A committee of 
a dozen or score of shareholders, even 
when the total amount of stock repre- 
sented is small, is pretty certain to have 
more effect upon the management than 
will any one stockholder. Managements 
somehow are always afraid of committees 
of shareholders. There is something 
threateningly suggestive of remedy at 
law about a committee, no matter how 
small its units or aggregate. 

Mr. Herbert A. Scheftel, a New York 
broker, recently asked the Chamber of 
Commerce to appoint a committee of five 
to “consider the advisability of sending 
a letter to every corporation in the coun- 
try in order to get an expression of opinion 
as to the feasibility of forming an organi- 
zation of stockholders for the protection 
of the business interests of the country.” 
Mr. Scheftel has been deluged with let- 
ters, both from individuals and companies 














commending his plan. But while the 
times are ripe for some such action, I do| | 
not believe this is the way to go about | 
it. If the corporations are the ones to | 
be consulted, the investor will be little | } 
better off than before. No one should | Rh he 


understand this more fully than Mr. | u 












Scheftel, because it was due to the admir- | | 
able energy of his firm that a great in-| | 
dustrial combination, whose directors had | } 
long taken an old-fashioned, arbitrary | | 
stand toward minority, or “outside,” | 
stockholders, as well as an absurdly || 





generous view of their own abilities as | 
expressed in the salaries they paid them- | 
selves, were at last compelled to treat | 
the common stockholders with a little of | 


this same generosity. 


F a stockholders’ union is formed and 
dominated by the great inside corpo- 
rate, ‘Money Trust”’ interests, it might 


as well be left unformed. Probably such | 
a body would be so unwieldy that a few | 


Wall Street bankers would control it, 
and the small stockholder remain as sub- 
missive as ever. That the interest of the 
small stockholder and the great banker 
and corporate manager lie in the same di- 
rection is squarely challenged by many 
facts. Flooding Congressmen with tele- 
grams from bank depositors and com- 
plaisant stockholders is not an unheard 
of device, or one unfamiliar to the 
Machiavellis of ‘High Finance.” History 
may commend the work of Mark Hanna 
in organizing stockholders in the cam- 
paign of 1896, but the great financial 
leaders are not always to be trusted. 


6 es sensible way to get at the evils 

for which remedy is sought, is for 
local bodies of shareholders to get together. 
A nation wide union is perhaps pleasant 
to contemplate, but is too big and vague 
for the individual to take much part in, 
and is obviously open to abuse. What 
rights and duties appertain to even the 
small stockholder, and how he can by 
easy, local affiliation bring real influence 
to bear, will be the subject of the next 
article. 


What They 
Think of Us 


From the Commoner, Lincoln (Neb.) 

Have you seen the new Harper’s 
WEEKLY under Norman Hapgood’s man- 
agement? You should read it. It is 
an outspoken exponent of the people’s 
side of public questions. The Commoner 
welcomes it into the political arena. It 
has a great field before it. 


Detroit (Mich.) News 

“The worst dream I ever had,” styles 
R. E. G., “was the other night. I 
dreamed that Harper’s was a daily.” 


Edward K. Graham, Acting President, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, (N. C.) 

Harper’s WEEKLY is the most stim- 
ulating of the many publications that 
come to my desk. 


Schenectady (N. Y.) Star 

The Union-Star prints today on this 
page an editorial from HarPer’s WEEKLY 
having to do with the looting of the 
Frisco railroad system and _ bearing, 












The Magic Flight of Thought 


GES ago, Thor, the cham- 
pion of the Scandinavian 
gods, invaded Jotunheim, the 
land of the giants, and was 
challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 

Thor matched Thialfi, the 
swiftest of mortals, against Hugi 
ina footrace. Thrice they swept 
over the course, but each time 
Thialfi was hopelesslv defeated 
by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor 
afterwards that he had de- 
ceived the god by enchant- 
ments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can 
ever equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is 
no longer a magic power of 


mythical beings, for the Bell 


One Policy 


Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the 
spoken thought is transmitted 
instantly, directly where we 
send it, outdistancing every 
other means for the carrying 
of messages. 


In the Bell System, the tele- 
phone lines reach throughout 
the country, and the thoughts of 
the people are carried with 
lightning speed in all directions, 
one mile, a hundred, or two 
thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System 
so adequately serves the practi- 
cal needs of the people, the 
magic of thought’s swift flight 
occurs 25,000,000 times every 
twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





It is the aim of the publishers of HARpErR’s 
WEEKLY to render its readers who are interested in 
sound investments the greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial articles, Albert W. Atwood, 
the Editor of the Financial Department, deals with the broad 


principles that underlie legitimate investment, and with types 
of securities rather than specific securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly answer, by correspondence, 


any request for information regarding specific investment 


securities. 


Authoritative and disinterested information regard- 


ing the rating of securities, the history of investment issues, 





the earnings of properties and the standing of financial institu- 
tions and houses will be gladly furnished any reader of 
HArRPER’S WEEKLY who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries deal with matters 
pertaining to investment rather than to speculation. 
Financial Department is edited for investors. 


All communications should be addressed to Albert W. Atwood. Financial 
Editor, Harper’s Weekly, McClure Building, New York City. 


The 
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What Is a 
Perfect Story? 


Read 


“As Natural as 


99 


Day 
By Zona Gale 
In the 
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LADIES’ WORLD 


Then write the editor 
what you think about it 


Is It a Perfect 
Story ? 


Five dollars each will 
be paid for the five best 
answers to this question 
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by direct influence, upon the condition 
of affairs revealed to be existing in the 
New Haven system, which on Wednesday 
passed its quarterly dividend and kept 
more than $3,500,000 from the owners of 
the road’s stock. The WEEKLY’s edi- 
torial also has a direct bearing upon the 
news published yesterday to the effect 
that President Wilson’s program of 
legislation to supplement existing anti- 
trust laws will provide for the application 
of the personal guilt principle to individual 
men in the directorates and among the 
officials of corporations, and will bear 
upon interlocking directorates, voting 
trusts, over-capitalization, ete. 


Ryerson W. Jennings, Philadelphia 

Better and better Harprer’s WEEKLY 
gets as it goes along in its new field of 
work. It is a forty-year-old friend and 
never more appreciated than at the 
present time. 


Washington (D. C.) Post 

Harper’s WEEKLY says vaudeville cir- 
cuits have let up on the feminist move- 
ment; if Norm Hapgood will only do like- 
wise, it'll become unanimous. 


Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 

Harper’s WEEKLY’s new style of art 
has even seduced James Montgomery 
Flagg. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle 

Under George William Curtis, Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY gained international fame 
fighting for civil service reform. ‘No 
man and no paper who fears to be in the 
minority has the power to create a ma- 
jority,” said Curtis. As Secretary of 
State under our first woman president, 
Norman Hapgood may use these famous 
words with great effect in his Chau- 
tauqua lecture. 


W. D. Armstrong, Y. M. C. A., Alton (IIl.) 

The Harper’s WEEKLY is one of the 
best papers that is on our tables. Keep 
up the good work. The article on “The 
Christian Association”’ in the issue of the 
15th is timely and in keeping with the 
spirit of the movement. 


A. W. Cleerman, Cornell (Mich.) 
You have made HarpPer’s WEEKLY the 
best ever published. 


Jas. H. Safford, Detroit (Mich.) 

Have been a reader of the WEEKLY 
for fifteen years. The first Hapgood 
number almost took my breath away; 
it was as if some portly, highly respectable 
dame had suddenly blossomed in straight 
front, slit skirt, and all the trappings 
of giddy youth. Dad and I held quitea 
serious session whether he’d keep on 
taking, but with each succeeding number 
decided the old hadn’t a thing on the new. 
All of which is doubtless of small im- 
port to the Company. 


Albert H. Scherzer, President, The Scherzer 
Rolling Lift Bridge Co., Chicago (IIl.) 
I have been very much interested, 

and appreciated the new and vigorous life 
exhibited by Harprr’s WEEKLY under 
your editorial management, and wish it 
every success in its mission of enlighten- 
ment as a “Journal of Civilization.” 


St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
Norman Hapgood, that zealous advo- 
cate of the new freedom, morally speak- 
ing reproaches the hardness of Puritan 
standards as exemplified in Hawthorne’s 
novel, “‘The Scarlet Letter.” 


He favors 








the Greek conception of sin, “missing 
the mark.” He argues that by regarding 
any transgression as a defective aim, the 
sinner might keep on striving and event- 
ually hit the bull’s-eye. But would this 
prevent moral sharpshooters demanding 
that amateurs establish a record before 
attempting to associate with them? 


San. Diego (Cal.) Tribune 

A curious study in topographical and 
civic nomenclature as revealed on the 
railroad maps and in the postal guides of 
this country is contained in an article 
by Charles Edward Russell in Harper’s 
WEEKLY... 

The charge brought against the un- 
Americanism of Americans cannot be 
urged to the shame of California, nor, it 
may be truthfully said, in derogation of 
the local pride that has named the towns, 
mountains, lakes and rivers of any of 
the Pacific states. 

California has carried over scores of 
names from the Spanish and Mexican 
régime, many of them redolent of the 
early history of the state; along the 
Camino Real, the vowels of these Spanish 
names ring like bells in the Mission 
towers, and the consonants are musical in 
combination as the thrumming of guitars 
in the revelry of the fiesta or the merry 
whirl of the fandango. 

The mass of California nomenclature 
is closely interwoven with our history and 
tradition, as our native architecture is so 
appropriately a part of our natural en- 
vironment. 


The Columbia (S. C.) State 

Senator Tillman’s speech against 
woman suffrage has aroused HaARrpEr’s 
WEEKLY but, never mind, Norman, the 
South Carolina suffragette party will 
attend to him when she gets a chance. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) Evening Press 

It is a far cry from Colonel Harvey’s 
combination .of stateliness and sprightli- 
ness to Norman Hapgood’s brilliant 
earnestness and dashing modernity. The 
change, however, has been accomplished, 
and the WEEKLY, it must be confessed, 
already seems the better for it. 


Douglas H. Smith, Everett, (Washington) 

Such a weekly will pull the best out of 
our artists and writers. I have taken 
Jugend and other foreign periodicals for 
years to get this combination. Your 
WEEKLY comes to me in the tall timber 
like a feast in a famine. 


Wilmington (N. C.) Star 

Dr. Edward K. Graham, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, recently 
contributed to Harprer’s WEEKLY an 
interesting article on ‘‘ Keeping Money 
at Home,” and it was not so much a boost 
for the resources of North Carolina as it 
was designed to point out our failure to 
use them to the best advantage. Doubt- 
less, it was the professor’s purpose not 
to write about what North Carolina is 
doing but to mention some of the notable 
things that she is not doing to bring about 
the greater prosperity and _ ultimate 
independence of the State. In that re- 
spect a knock was a boost, for it makes 
known that the asset is here but that it 
is yet to be fully realized upon. It makes 
known the fact that opportunities are 
lying around loose to be seized by the 
newcomer. 


The (New York) Evening Mail 
Read Harper’s WEEKLY, the greatest 
comic paper in America. 








a 
Clans xR Marve: 


This Woman Has Conquered 
the World 


She has won everything in life a woman craves; she 
has kept her youth and with it her beauty, but, more 
than all, she has groped her way through utter dark- 
ness to light and happiness. Read her amazing life- 
and-love story, entitled ‘‘A Successful Marriage,’’ in the 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
is not artificially bleached 
or whitened chemically nor 
adulterated in any way what- 
ever. Its color is a rich, 
creamy white —not a dead, 
artificial white. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
retains all the best properties 
of the natural wheat. It 
is scientifically milled 
and dependable in every 
respect. 
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